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comments... 


Law  will  never  be  strong  or  respected  unless 

it  has  the  sentiment  of  the  people  behind  it. 

—James  Bryce 

In  recent  months  there  have  been 
numerous  reports  in  the  news  media 
of  large  scale  raids  by  undercover 
and  uniformed  wildlife  agents  in 
various  parts  of  the  state.  These 
have  culminated  in  the  arrests  of 
dozens  of  persons  for  illegal  sale  of 
game  and  game  fish,  and  confisca- 
tion of  several  thousand  pounds  of 
game  and  game  fish. 

As  is  customary  with  the  depart- 
ment, only  a  small  portion  of  what 
is  confiscated  is  held  for  evidence. 
The  bulk  has  been  distributed  to 
numerous  charitable  agencies. 

Because  of  covert  operations 
leading  up  to  some  of  the  larger 
raids  and  arrests,  perhaps  these  cases 
have  attracted  more  public  atten- 
tion than  the  routine  issuance  of 
citations  for  violations  of  fish  and 
game  laws,  as  well  as  other  laws 
which  the  department  is  charged 
with  enforcing. 

One  of  the  raids  in  January,  re- 
sulting in  the  arrest  of  ten  persons 


for  selling  deer,  squirrels  and  ra- 
coons, brought  bonds  totaling  more 
than  $50,000  for  the  offenders. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  case, 
and  numerous  other  wildlife  cases 
where  stiff  bonds,  fines,  and  jail 
sentences  have  been  meted  out  by 
the  courts  in  the  past  year,  reflects 
a  growing  concern  by  Louisiana's 
judges  and  district  attorneys  for 
gross  inroads  into  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries resources  by  flagrant  violators. 

The  department  is  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  obvious  support  it  is 
receiving  from  the  courts  in  its  ex- 
panding efforts  to  enforce  all  of  the 
state's  wildlife  laws.  Without  recog- 
nition by  the  courts  of  the  impor- 
tance of  prudent  laws  regulating 
the  utilization  of  wildlife  resources, 
our  enforcement  efforts  would  be 
negated. 

We  are  sincerely  appreciative 
of  this  visible  support  by  the  courts, 
and  of  the  courtesies  and  services 
of  sheriffs'  offices,  and  those  of 
other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  mentioning  the  accelerated 
operations  of  the  Enforcement  Di- 
vision's undercover  operatives,  I 
would  be  remiss  not  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  progressively  better 
day-in,  day-out  services  being  per- 
formed by  all  of  our  wildlife  agents. 

In  1981,  wildlife  agents  issued 
over  23,000  citations  for  violations 
of  hunting,  fishing  and  boating 
regulations.  This  set  a  new  record 
in  the  total  number  of  citations  for 
any  single  year  in  the  department's 
history. 

Additionally,  our  wildlife  agents 
also  participate  in  investigations  of 
boating  accidents,  accidental  drown- 
ings, and  rescue  work.  They  are 
called  upon  and  have  assisted  in 
times  of  flooding  and  during  other 
types  of  natural  disasters. 

There  are  212  wildlife  agents  in 
the  field.  These,  of  course,  are  in 
addition  to  supervisory  personnel 
and  secretarial  workers  in  eight  re- 
gions, which  are  further  divided  into 
districts  made  up  of  two  or  more 
parishes. 

For  a  relatively  small  task  force, 
there  is  an  enormous  task.  On  a 


statewide  average,  each  wildlife 
agent  has  responsibility  over  18,951 
people,  is  expected  to  cover  240 
square  miles  which  contain  an  av- 
erage of  1,332  registered  boats,  478 
commercial  fishermen,  and  4,626 
sport  fishermen  and  hunters. 

In  addition  to  helping  build  a 
better  public  image  of  the  depart- 
ment with  this  excellent  record  of 
enforcement  activities,  many  of  our 
agents  are  involved  in  activities 
that  further  enhance  the  department 
stature  and  attract  public  support. 

Some  of  our  enforcement  agents 
give  lectures  at  schools  and  speak 
before  conservation  organizations 
and  hunting  clubs  when  requested 
to  do  so.  Approximately  30  agents 
are  actively  involved  in  the  depart- 
ment's hunter  safety  training  pro- 
gram, with  some  providing  hunter 
safety  training  on  their  own  time. 

This  is  all  the  result  of  an  up- 
grading of  the  Enforcement  Division 
which  began  about  two  years  ago 
and  has  been  intensified  in  the  past 
year. 

Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  year  in  restructuring 
the  Enforcement  Division  so  that  it 
functions  more  smoothly,  more  ef- 
ficiently, and  more  effectively. 

In  addition  to  general  upgrading 
at  the  supervisory  levels,  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  better 
equip  our  wildlife  agents  with  es- 
sential materiel  necessary  to  perform 
assigned  duties. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  excellent 
progress  made  during  the  past  year 
by  the  Enforcement  Division  is  re- 
sponsible in  great  part  for  a  detect- 
able increase  in  public  support  of 
the  department  and  that  division. 

I  feel,  too,  that  this  progress  is 
generating  more  interest  in  full  co- 
operation by  the  courts  and  the 
people  of  Louisiana  in  enforcing 
wildlife  laws. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  will  contain  a 
comprehensive  article  on  the  de- 
partment's program  to  stamp  out 
illegal  traffic  in  game  and  game 
fish.  I  think  you  will  find  it  of 
great  interest. 


i  by  the  Department  c 
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PROM  POND  TO  PUT 


Whether  they  be  called  crawdads,  mudbugs,  or 
Dixie  lobsters,  crawfish  arrive  each  spring  in 
pots-a-boiling,  in  steaming  mounds  of  massive 
quantity,  and  heaped  on  platters  in  a  delightful 
variety  of  culinary  concoctions.  They  come 
from  ponds,  both  wild  and  commercial. 


By  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


hach  spring,  gayety  and  laughter 
prevail  at  festive  crawfish  boils  across 
south  Louisiana,  indeed  throughout  the 
state.  This  warm  weather  ritual  is  a 
tradition  deep-rooted  in  generations 
of  Cajun  blood.  The  taste  for  the 
crawdad  is  not  a  recent  development 
in  Louisiana.  According  to  most 
Cajuns,  it  started  just  about  the  time 
their  Acadian  ancestors  arrived  from 
Nova  Scotia  in  the  1700s  to  settle  the 
south-central  portion  of  the  state, 
Acadiana,  now  named  in  their  memory. 

When  the  first  French-Acadians 
came  to  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  region 
as  exiles  from  Nova  Scotia,  they 
brought  with  them  an  affinity  for  the 
taste  of  crawfish  and  the  habit  of  eating 
them  as  a  staple  food  in  their  diet. 
Records  show  that  this  love  of  crawfish 
can  be  traced  to  France  150  years  ago 


when  crawfish  were  cultivated  in 
moats  surrounding  castles.  So  obses- 
sion with  the  crustaceans  in  present 
day  generations  can  be  traced  back 
centuries  past. 

The  little  critter  that  is  the  star  of 
these  numerous  crawfish  occasions,  so 
familiar  to  all  of  us,  is  a  social  and 
economic  phenomenon.  Whether  it  be 
called  crawfish,  crawdad,  mudbug, 
Dixie  lobster,  or  numerous  other 
nomenclatures,  all  of  Louisiana  hails 
this  crustacean.  But  what  is  its  history 
and  from  where  does  it  come? 

Louisiana's  crawfish  arrive  in  pots- 
a-boiling,  steaming  mounds  of  massive 
quantity,  and  heaped  on  platters  in  a 
delightful  variety  of  culinary  con- 
coctions from  ponds  of  two  sources, 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin  where  they  are 
caught  "in  the  wild"  and  from  com- 


mercial ponds  where  they  are  raised 
by  farmers. 

The  Atchafalaya  Basin,  twenty-mile 
wide,  sprawling  swamp  running 
north/south  between  Baton  Rouge 
and  Lafayette  and  over  100  miles  south 
to  where  the  Atchafalaya  River 
empties  its  silted  waters  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  the  initial  reason  for  the 
Cajun's  love  affair  with  crawfish. 
That's  because  the  life  cycle  of  the 
crawfish  is  closely  attuned  to  natural 
cycles  in  the  Basin. 

Crawfish  require  very  specific  water 
fluctuations  at  just  the  right  time  of 
year  to  maintain  optimum  food 
sources,  proper  conditions  for  repro- 
duction, water  quality,  and  oxygen 
levels.  The  Atchafalaya  Basin  is  unique 
in  the  United  States,  indeed  in  the 
world,  in  that  it  has  perfect  conditions 
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Crawfish  boats  used  in  commercial 
ponds  come  in  all  styles.  Many  are 
specially  made  by  crawfish  farmers  to 
suit  their  individual  needs.  Top  photo 
shows  a  crawfish  combine  which  con- 
sists of  a  large  wheel,  hydraulically 
operated,  which  pulls  the  boat.  Many 
harvesting  boats  have  convenient 
features  such  as  a  sorting  table  with 
holes  to  which  open  sacks  are  attached 
(photo  p.  7  far  right).  The  home-made 
cover  on  the  boat  above  is  reminiscent  of 
a  Conestoga  wagon  and  offers  protection 
to  the  farmer  from  sun,  wind,  and  rain. 
New  harvesting  techniques  are 
constantly  being  tested.  Although  not 
commonly  used  today,  the  electro- 
shock  trawl  (right)  could  be  a  viable 
method  in  the  future. 


of  natural  fluctuation  to  provide 
natural  habitat  for  large  numbers  of 
crawfish.  Of  at  least  300  species 
across  the  nation  in  every  state  in 
natural  streams  and  ponds,  two  are 
predominantly  sought  for  food.  The 
Red  Swamp  (most  populous)  and  the 
White  River  crawfish  are  both 
prevalent  in  the  Basin. 

Annual  spring  flooding  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River,  arm  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi  River  which  drains  the 
entire  central  United  States,  accounts 
for  Atchafalaya  Basin  water  fluctua- 
tion. Heavy  precipitation  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  Valley  swells  the 
river  tributaries  with  fresh  water 
during  spring  thereby  supplying 
nutrients  and  oxygen  and  expanding 
the  range  where  crawfish  feed.  This 
annual  spring  flooding  combined  with 
a  prior  mild  winter,  wet  fall,  and  dry 
summer,  make  ideal  conditions  for  a 
bumper  crawfish  crop.  A  dry  summer 
allows  the  regrowth  of  vegetation 
crawfish  feed  on  and  decreases  dangers 
from  predators;  a  wet  fall  is  necessary 
for  the  crawfish  to  escape  the  mud 
homes  in  which  they  have  burrowed, 
and  a  mild  winter  enhances  growth. 
Although  the  natural  flooding  is  a 
yearly  phenomenon  that  guarantees 
an  annual  crawfish  crop  of  some  size, 
only  about  two  times  in  five  years  do 
all  optimum  season  conditions  com- 
bine to  produce  a  bumper  wild  crawfish 
crop.  Almost  every  Louisianian  recog- 
nizes these  years  by  the  low  prices  and 
abundant  supplies  of  crawfish  across 
the  state. 

Today,  each  April  when  the  wild 
crawfish  crop  has  grown  to  maximum 
harvestable  size,  several  hundred 
commercial  fishermen  load  their  traps 
into  pirogues  and  flatbottomed  boats 
and  crawfishing  becomes  a  way  of  life 
for  several  months.  Thousands  of 
recreational  fishermen  also  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  Basin  and  other  streams 
and  ditches  where  catching  crawdads 
in  triangular  shaped  wire  nets  is  fun  as 
well  as  profitable. 

Commercial  raising  of  crawfish  in 
ponds  began  innocently  enough  about 
twenty  years  ago  when  crawfish 
became  a  minor  supplement  to  the 
income  of  rice  farmers  who  discovered 
they  could  make  optimum  use  of  their 
land  in  the  off-season  and  that  flooded 
rice  fields  make  ideal  crawfish  ponds. 
In  1959,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologist  Percy 
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Louisiana  crawfish  come  from  two  primary  sources:  the  commercial  fisherman  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  (left)  and 
the  farmer  (right)  who  raises  them  in  flooded  rice  fields  and  ponds. 


Viosca  built  a  crawfish  pond 
as  an  experimental  project.  In 
the  early  days,  farmers  attempted  to 
emulate  natural  conditions  in  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin.  Basically,  this 
concept  works  fine  as  long  as  ponds 
are  managed  properly  to  maintain 
optimum  conditions  in  water  quality 
and  food  source. 

Since  1959,  many  of  the  initial  kinks 
in  the  crawfish  raising  business  have 
been  eliminated  and  today  there  are 
close  to  60,000  acres  of  ponds  with 
continued  expansion  expected. 
However,  farming  crawfish  is  in  one 
way  simple  yet  in  another  way  a  very 
exact,  scientific  process.  And  since  it 
is  a  relatively  new  practice,  there  are 
still  improvements  to  be  made. 
Improvements  in  crawfish  farming 
techniques  have  been  made  and  will 
continue  to  be  made  in  the  future  with 
the  assistance  of  scientists  with  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  Louisiana  State  University, 
the  University  of  Southwestern 


Louisiana,  and  Southern  University. 
Crawfish  biologists  with  these 
institutions  have  gained  international 
renown  for  their  research  conducted 
in  the  past  two  decades. 

Although  research  is  conducted 
primarily  to  obtain  concrete  data  that 
can  benefit  Louisiana  farmers,  it  has 
been  utilized  by  others  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  For  example,  LSU  scientists 
have  helped  develop  crawfish  opera- 
tions in  southern  Spain  where  there 
are  now  over  80,000  acres  of  rice/ 
crawfish  cultivation.  Their  modern- 
day  industry  can  be  traced  directly  to 
scientific  methods  developed  at  LSU 
and  to  a  diaper-bag  of  Louisiana 
crawfish  hand  carried  to  Spain  by  LSU 
scientist  Jim  Avault  and  his  wife  in 
1978.  At  the  time,  Avault  was  working 
with  Spain's  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Louisiana  crawfish  research  has  been 
critical  to  the  establishment  of  crawfish 
farming  in  Texas  and  Mississippi  and 
other  rice  growing  states  and  foreign 
countries. 


Knowledge  generated  through  re- 
search at  LSU  is  extended  directly  to 
the  farmers  through  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  practical  arm  of 
science. 

There  are  primarily  three  types  of 
crawfish  ponds:  rice  fields  where 
crawfish  are  grown  in  rotation  with 
rice,  open  ponds,  and  wooded  or 
swampland  ponds.  Crawfish  are 
harvested  by  means  of  lift  or  "drop" 
nets  or  by  the  use  of  funnel  traps.  These 
nets  and  traps  come  in  all  different 
designs  and  sizes  with  the  farmer  or 
fisherman  deciding  what  is  most 
adaptable  to  his  particular  conditions. 
Most  common  bait  used  in  nets  is  beef 
pancreas  or  "melt";  large  gizzard  shad, 
cut  into  chunks,  is  best  bait  for  traps. 
Generally,  nets  are  used  by  recrea- 
tional fishermen  while  traps  are  used 
in  ponds  and  in  the  Basin. 

Methods  of  harvest  also  vary  with 
different  boats  and  techniques  indi- 
vidually crafted  to  fit  each  farmer's 
need.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  boat  is 
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Commercial  crawfish  farming  is  a 
very  precise  operation  requiring  care- 
ful maintenance  of  water  levels  and 
quality  and  optimum  food  sources. 
Periodic  pumping  (top  photo)  flushes  the 
ponds;  hay  bales  (above)  supply  a 
slowly  decomposing  food  source  that 
attracts  organisms  eaten  by  crawfish. 
Hay  bales  are  a  recent  innovation; 
they  solve  the  problem  created  by 
rapid  decomposition  which  depletes 
oxygen  and  the  food  source. 

the  crawfish  combine,  a  rotating  wheel, 
hydraulically  operated,  that  pulls  the 
boat.  Such  a  vehicle  can  be  managed 
by  one  fisherman  as  he  steers  the  boat 
and  empties  the  traps  into  large  onion 
sacks  holding  40-50  pounds  of  craw- 
fish. Often,  such  conveniences  as  a 
sorting  table  or  a  canopy  are  added  for 
ease  of  harvesting  and  comfort  of  the 
crawfisherman.  New  methods,  such  as 
harvest  by  an  electro-shock  trawl,  are 
constantly  being  tested. 
There  is  no  set  or  average  type  craw- 
fish operation.  Farms  range  in  size  from 
20-40  acres  run  by  one  family  to  400- 
700  acre  ponds  employing  as  many  as 
fifteen  fishermen.  Average  production 
per  acre  is  500  pounds  but  yield  can 


be  1,000  pounds  in  properly  managed 
ponds. 

Management  is  the  key  to  successful 
crawfish  raising.  Optimum  water 
quality  and  proper  water  levels  plus 
ample  food  must  be  provided  at  all 
times  to  assure  reproduction  and 
growth.  Farmers  have  learned  much 
by  imitating  conditions  in  the  Atcha- 
falaya  Basin,  experimentation,  and 
from  research  conducted  at  the  uni- 
versities. Over  the  past  two  decades, 
many  of  the  initial  problems  have  been 
solved  and  crawfish  farming  today  is 
an  exact  and  fast-growing  science. 

Pond  raising  of  crawfish  in  many 
ways  has  more  advantages  than 
commercial  harvest  in  the  wild.  For 
one  thing,  ponds  produce  more  con- 
sistently because  they  depend  on 
controlled  rather  than  natural  water 
levels.  Farming  has  made  crawfish 
available  November  through  June 
while  Basin  production  is  primarily  in 
April  and  May.    In  most  years,  the  Basin 
supplies  the  majority  of  Louisiana's 
production,  however,  in  the  past  three 
years  ponds  have  produced  60-70  per- 
cent of  the  crop  because  Basin  growing 
conditions  were  unfavorable. 

"Crawfish  farming  is  where  it's  at  in 
the  future,"  says  Ricky  Broussard, 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Crawfish 
Farmers  Association.  "There's  bugs  to 
be  worked  out  for  sure.  Establishing 
new  markets  is  the  farmer's  biggest 
problem ." 

But  many  crawfish  scientists  do  not 
see  markets  as  a  problem.  Demand  for 
crawfish  has  always  been  greater  than 
supply,  they  say. 

True,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
shipping  live  crawfish  great  distances 
because  of  their  weight  and  bulk  which 
creates  expense  and  because  of  special 
handling  required  to  keep  them  alive. 
Most  live  crawfish  sold  for  boiling  are 
consumed  within  the  state.  The  insati- 
able appetite  of  thousands  of  Cajuns 
for  the  tasty  boiled  critters  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  sell  live  crawfish  out  of 
state  — there  never  seems  to  be  enough 
left  over  for  this  purpose  anyway!  Of 
course,  some  live  crawfish  do  leave  the 
state  (especially  to  Texas  and  Missis- 
sippi) to  transplanted  Cajuns  or  others 
who  discover  the  joys  of  eating  crawfish 
and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Most  out-of-state  buyers  plus 
numerous  restaurants  in  Louisiana 
buy  processed  crawfish  that  are 
partially  or  fully  cooked,  peeled,  and 


packaged  frozen.  Over  forty  processing 
plants  have  sprung  up  in  Acadiana  to 
handle  the  demands  of  processing. 
These  plants  employ  as  many  as  sixty 
(though  usually  more  like  20  or  30) 
hand  pickers  who  peel  enough  craw- 
fish tails  to  make  gallons  of  etouffee, 
bisque,  and  other  delightful  concoc- 
tions. The  pickers  sit  at  long  metal 
tables  before  steaming  mounds  of 
boiled  crawfish.  The  empty  shells  are 
dropped  in  convenient  holes  on  the 
table  and  carried  away  by  conveyer 
belts  for  disposal.  Crawfish  tails  are 
frozen  without  the  much  desired  fat 
which  has  a  shorter  shelf  life  and  must 
be  packaged  separately. 

Processing  plants  are  located  in  the 
heart  of  Acadiana  as  is  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  and  most  commercial  ponds. 
However,  even  though  the  industry  is 
centered  in  Acadiana,  farm  ponds  are 
expanding  across  the  state,  including 
some  northern  parishes  in  areas  where 
rice  and  compatible  crops  are  grown. 
There  are  farming  operations  now  in 
some  thirty-five  parishes  with 
Lafourche,  Vermilion,  St.  Martin,  St. 
James,  Avoyelles,  and  St.  Landry 
leading  in  total  production. 

Louisiana's  crawfish  industry  is 
unique  in  that  99  percent  of  the  nation's 
crawfish  are  grown  right  here  in  the 
state.  Yet  despite  the  success  story  and 
the  popularity  of  crawfish  as  a  food 
item  and  even  a  cultural  tradition,  no 
one  can  place  an  exact  size  or  value  on 
the  industry.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  counted  361  farmers,  in  1980 
with  over  55,000  acres  in  production. 
Roughly  the  same  estimates  come  from' 
LSU  Cooperative  Extension  and  are 
probably  accurate. 

The  recorded  combined  commercial 
and  wild  catch  has  been  consistently 
over  twenty  million  pounds  and  as 
high  as  45,000,000  in  1978.  At  least 
one  scientist  estimates  (though  without 
documentation)  that  60-80  million 
pounds  are  produced  in  even  an 
average  year.  With  a  good  Basin  crop, 
the  figure  may  be  close  to  100,000,000 
pounds.  At  a  value  of  80<f  to  $1  per 
pound  (farmer's/fisherman's  price), 
you're  looking  at  a  multi-million 
dollar  industry. 

Louisiana's  natural  and 
commercial  ponds  will  likely  continue 
to  supply  an  abundance  of  crawfish, 
keeping  thousands  of  Louisianians 
happy  with  crawfish  all  the  way  from 
pond  to  pot. 
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Ricky  Broussard,  president  of  Louisi- 
ana Crawfish  Farmers  Association, 
is  one  of  about  360  commercial  farmers 
supplying  crawfish  from  pond  to  pot. 


Crawfish  tails  are  peeled  by  hand 
in  forty  processing  plants  across 
Acadiana  such  as  this  one,  Bayou 
Land  Seafood  in  Henderson. 
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Catching  Crawfish  For  Fun 
By  Jay  Huner 

Catching  crawfish  in  roadside  ditches  is  a  springtime  ritual  that  can  be 
just  as  fun  as  boiling  and  eating  them.  There  are  several  things  to  look  for 
in  locating  a  potential  crawfish  ditch  or  slough. 

First,  one  needs  to  scout  around  and  watch  for  areas  where  others  are 
catching  crawfish  either  for  food  with  small  "set"  nets  or  for  fish  bait  with 
dip  nets.  It  is  important  to  keep  track  of  the  time  of  year  that  this  activity 
is  taking  place.  One  can  normally  expect  successful  roadside  crawfishing 
in  February  and  March  in  south  Louisiana  and  as  late  as  May  in  north 
Louisiana.  Because  crawfish  ditches  are  filled  with  rain  water,  there  is  little 
activity  in  summer  and  early  fall  due  to  little  rain  during  that  period. 

Look  for  areas  that  hold  water  for  six  to  eight  weeks  at  a  time  with 
depths  of  six  to  thirty  inches.  Areas  that  hold  water  for  four  to  five  months 
are  best  but  if  water  stands  longer  than  that,  fish  populations  will  become 
established.  Fish  eat  young  crawfish  so  that  few  can  be  caught. 

Look  for  semi-aquatic  vegetation,  like  alligator  weed,  smartweed,  and 
water  primrose,  which  indicate  a  high  water  table  which  is  necessary  to 
insure  survival  of  crawfish  in  burrows.  This  vegetation  supplies  protective 
cover  for  crawfish  and  food  for  them  when  water  is  in  the  ditch.  Crawfish 
eat  succulent  leaves,  algae,  and  small  animals  (snails,  insect  larvae, 
worms,)  that  grow  or  attach  to  these  plants. 

Look  for  larger  ditches  and  sloughs  as  they  will  have  a  greater  volume  of 
water  and  more  space  in  which  crawfish  can  grow.  However,  do  not  ignore 
small  ditches.  Sometimes  those  that  are  only  wide  enough  to  put  a  seventeen 
inch  square  net  in  will  provide  a  few  pounds  of  crawfish. 

Look  for  several  things  in  the  ditches  or  sloughs  themselves.  When  they 
are  dry,  look  for  crawfish  burrows  and  dried  up  craivfish  shells.  When 
they  are  filled  with  water,  look  for  murky,  turbid  water,  a  sure  sign  of 
crawfish  activity,  and  use  a  dip  net  to. see  if  small  crawfish  are  present. 

Ditches  and  sloughs  associated  with  swamps  and  marshes  adjacent  to 
highways  are  invariably  the  best  places  for  finding  edible  crawfish. 
Especially  when  swamps  and  marshes  start  to  dry  in  mid  to  late  spring, 
crawfish  move  out  and  tend  to  concentrate  next  to  road  right-of-ways. 

Finally,  don't  wait  until  the  first  warm  spring  day  to  locate  a  good 
ditch  or  slough.  Be  on  the  look-out  all  the  time.  A  ditch  that  is  good  one 
year  may  be  bad  the  next. 

Crawfish  are  fairly  easy  to  catch.  Dip  nets  or  short  seines  work  well  for 
catching  bait  crawfish.  The  A-frame  set  nets  and  baited  strings  with  dip  nets 
are  usually  used  to  catch  food  crawfish.  Traps  are  rarely  used  in  roadside 
ditches  and  sloughs  because  they  should  be  left  out  overnight,  untended. 
Such  traps  usually  disappear  before  the  owner  returns  to  check  them. 

Most  recreational  crawfishermen  use  beef  melt  for  bait.  It  is  readily 
available  at  meat  markets  and  bait  stands  and  crawfish  love  it.  Cut  fish 
baits  such  as  shad  and  carp  used  by  commercial  crawfish  trappers  are  also 
good.  Scraps  such  as  heads  and  filet  frames  left  over  from  fishing  trips 
work  well,  too.  Chicken  necks  and  salt  pork  or  bacon  are  very  poor  baits. 
When  water  is  over  70  degrees,  canned  dog  food  can  be  used.  One  can 
make  a  pouch  from  window  screen,  add  a  tablespoon  of  dog  food,  and 
pin  the  pouch  into  a  set  net. 

A  few  hints  may  help  you  catch  more  crawfish.  You  can  usually  catch 
edible  ones  within  six  weeks  after  a  good  ditch  is  flooded  in  fall  or  winter. 
The  summer  is  a  very  bad  time  to  catch  them  no  matter  how  much  water  is 
present  because  they  just  do  not  leave  burrows.  Sometimes  bait-sized 
crawfish  can  be  caught  then.  Success  is  always  better  at  night;  crawfish, 
especially  large  ones,  are  very  nocturnal. 

Do  not  expect  to  catch  a  sack  of  crawfish  (30-40  pounds)  in  one  place. 
You  will  invariably  have  to  move  several  times  to  catch  enough  crawfish  to 
boil,  unless  there  has  been  a  very  rainy,  wet  season  with  very  high  waters. 
At  such  times,  swamps  and  marshes  all  over  south  Louisiana  can  produce 
large  numbers  of  crawfish. 
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By  Judy  Hughes 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

In  1981,  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
initiated  a  new  intensive  deer 
management  program.  Why? 
Because,  although  white-tailed 
deer  are  abundant  throughout 
Louisiana  today,  they  are 
suffering  in  quality.  With 
the  new  program,  private  land- 
owners and  hunting  clubs  can 
practice  scientific  deer 
management  and  greatly  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the 
deer,  and  the  huntin^^  on  their 
land. 
10 


Why  are  the  deer  smaller?" 
"Why  don't  I  see  any  big  bucks  with 
good  racks?"  Where  are  the  trophy 
bucks  we  used  to  get  on  our  lease?" 
These  are  the  questions  of  many 
disappointed  deer  hunters  in  Louisiana 
today.  The  answer:  the  tradition  of 
hunting  bucks  only. 

Most  white-tailed  deer  habitat  in 
Louisiana  is  privately  owned,  and 
much  of  it  is  leased  to  hunting  clubs. 
Most  hunting  clubs  have  steadfast 
traditions  of  shooting  only  bucks 
(preferably  with  good  racks)  and 
protecting  does. 

Unfortunately  these  traditions 
have  not  been  good  for  the  deer 
populations.  A  "bucks  only"  harvest 


More  trophy  bucks  like  this  one 
(right)  will  be  available  for 
hunters  who  take  the  proper 
number  of  does  (left)  from 
the  herd  to  improve  overall 
condition  of  the  population. 
Special  tags  are  available 
through  the  department's  deer 
management  program. 


removes  only  a  small  percentage  of  a 
deer  herd  each  year.  A  deer  herd 
needs  to  be  reduced  by  roughly  33% 
to  stay  healthy,  because  that's  the 
amount  usually  added  to  a  herd  each 
year  through  reproduction. 

So,  by  killing  only  bucks,  hunting 
clubs  don't  remove  enough  deer  from 
their  leases  and  the  deer  over- 
populate.  Then  there  are  too  many 
deer  for  the  amount  of  food  available 
and  the  physical  condition  of  the  deer 
declines.  Any  nutrition  an  individual 
deer  can  get  is  used  for  vital  body 
functions  — to  stay  alive  — and  none 
is  left  over  for  growth,  antler  de- 
velopment or  fawn  production. 

Deer  on  overcrowded  habitat  are 
smaller  in  size  and  weight,  are 
more  susceptible  to  disease  and  para- 
sites, have  smaller  antlers  (more  spike 
bucks),  and  lowered  reproductive 
rates.  And,  overcrowded  deer  over- 
browse  their  habitat  causing  it  to 
deteriorate  too. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  has  long  advocated 
that  a  proper  harvest  of  deer  includes 
the  removal  of  an  adequate  number 
of  does  as  well  as  bucks.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  a  herd  at  a  size  com- 
patible with  the  habitat. 

Many  people  can  not  believe  deer 
populations  need  to  be  reduced  in  many 
areas  of  Louisiana  because  they  re- 
member when  there  were  only  a  few 
deer  in  the  entire  state.  Deer  were 
fairly  abundant  in  Louisiana  before  it 
was  settled,  but  after  settlers  came  and 
cleared  land  and  hunted  deer  all  year 
long,  with  no  seasons  or  limits,  deer 
numbers  dropped  drastically.  By  1925 
or  so,  deer  were  eliminated  from  all 
but  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
our  state. 
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The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  began  a  deer  restocking 
program  during  the  winter  of  1948-49. 
Deer  were  live-trapped  in  the  areas 
where  they  had  been  able  to  hold  out 
and  released  in  areas  of  suitable 
habitat  around  the  state.  Restocking 
efforts  continued  for  15  years. 

Herds  needed  protection  for  the 
first  few  years  after  stocking,  but 
once  herds  were  established  on  good 
habitat,  they  flourished  — to  such  an 
extent  that  soon  they  needed  to  be 
reduced  to  maintain  vigor  and  quality. 

To  reduce  deer  herds  where  needed, 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  established  the  first  either- 
sex  season  (legal  to  take  a  male  or 
female  deer)  in  1959,  and  there  have 
been  either-sex  seasons  of  1  to  10  days 
every  year  since. 

The  either-sex  seasons  have  been 
very  popular  on  the  state  wildlife 
management  areas.  There's  usually 
a  large  hunter  turnout  on  the  either- 
sex  days,  high  success,  and  a  large 
number  of  does  taken.  But  those  who 
hunt  on  private  land,  particularly  many 
hunting  club  members,  around  the 
state  have  resisted  the  idea  of  shooting 
does.  And  the  older  hunters  are  passing 
this  resistance  on  to  their  younger 
counterparts. 

Many  hunting  clubs  refuse  to 
shoot  does  because  they  believe  more 
does  mean  more  reproduction  and 
thus  more  recreation  and  more  trophy 
bucks  for  the  club  members.  In  fact, 
a  deer  herd  can  not  continue  to  grow 
indefinitely;  habitat  and  the  food 
available  to  deer  are  limited.  Pro- 
tecting does  causes  overcrowded  deer 
herds,  and  does  on  crowded  range  can 
not  get  enough  nutrition  to  produce 
fawns.  Or  if  they  do,  the  fawns 
have  a  much  lower  chance  of  sur- 
viving than  if  they  were  born  into  a 
herd  of  the  proper  size  on  good  habitat. 

It  is  when  more  deer  are  removed 
through  either-sex  seasons  that  does 
remaining  are  able  to  produce  the 
normal  two  fawns  — and  they 
will  have  a  good  chance  of  surviving 
and  developing  into  healthy  adult  deer. 

In  light  of  the  facts,  why  the 
resistance  by  hunting  clubs  to  shoot 
does?  Tradition.  Traditions  are  hard 
to  change.  Desire  for  the  big  buck. 
There's  a  strong  desire  to  pass  up  a 
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doe  because  the  next  deer  the  hunter 
sees  might  be  that  big  buck.  Ironically, 
the  more  does  that  are  passed  up,  from 
one  year  to  the  next,  the  less  chance 
there  will  be  of  seeing  or  killing 
a  trophy  buck. 

Perhaps  a  biologist's  recommen- 
dation to  take  50  or  100  does  in  one 
year  sounds  crazy  to  hunting  club 
members  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  none.  But  if  they  would 


Kevin  Leigh 

understand  and  follow  the  recom- 
mendations, they  would  see  vast 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  their 
deer,  and  thus  the  quality  of  their  hunts, 
in  just  a  few  years.  There  have  been 
quite  impressive  improvements  on 
many  of  the  state  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  as  a  result  of  either-sex 
hunting. 

For  example,  the  Three  Rivers 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Con- 


cordia Parish  was  purchased  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
in  1970.  Prior  to  purchase,  the 
area  was  leased  by  hunting  clubs 
that  restricted  deer  harvest  to  bucks 
only.  The  department's  initial  surveys 
of  the  area  revealed  it  was  severely 
overbrowsed;  there  were  too  many 
deer. 

An  either-sex  season  was  initiated 
in  1971  to  reduce  the  herd.  The  deer 
taken  in  1971  had  relatively  low  body 
weights  and  poor  antler  development 
as  a  result  of  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions during  the  years  of  bucks 
only  harvests.  In  1971,  the  iy2-year 
old  males  taken  weighed  an  average  of 
119  pounds  and  67%  of  these  IVi-year 
old  males  were  only  spikes.  In  1976, 
after  5  years  of  either-sex  seasons, 
the  IVi-year  old  males  taken  weighed 
an  average  of  149  pounds  and  only 
24%  were  spikes  — the  rest  had  3  or 
more  antler  points. 

If  hunting  club  members  don't 
think  either-sex  harvests  as  prac- 
ticed on  the  state  wildlife  management 
areas  can  produce  the  trophy  deer  they 
are  interested  in,  they  need  to  know 
about  the  deer  taken  on  the  Jackson- 
Bienville  Wildlife  Management  Area 
in  north  Louisiana.  This  area  has  had 
either-sex  deer  hunting  since  1959  with 
high  hunter  participation  and 
success.  The  deer  on  the  area  have 
progressively  improved  in  weight  and 
antler  development. 

During  the  past  four  seasons  (1978- 
1981),  for  example,  38  trophy  bucks 
were  taken  that  weighed  180  pounds 
or  more  — 24  of  these  weighed  200  to 
255  pounds.  These  trophies  had 
antlers  to  match:  ranging  from 
monstrous  six  pointers  to  an  eleven 
pointer.  The  champ  was  a  255-pound, 
ten-point,  only  SYi  years  old. 

Only  a  very  few  hunting  clubs  in 
Louisiana  have  listened  to  the 
department's  recommendation  to  take 
does.  These  clubs  have  seen  improve- 
ments in  just  a  few  years. 

The  new  intensive  deer  manage- 
ment program  that  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  began  this 
past  season  is  another  attempt  to  help 
more  private  landowners  and  hunting 
clubs  understand  and  practice  sound 
deer  management  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  deer  on  their  land. 
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Individuals  or  groups  can  volunteer 
for  the  program  if  they  own  or  lease 
500  acres  or  more  of  contiguous  deer 
habitat  (250  acres  can  be  agricultural 
land)  with  clearly  marked  boundaries. 
Participants  must  provide  the 
department  with  a  general  land 


Selective  harvest  of  spikes  (inferior 
bucks)  and  button  bucks  as  well  as 
does  may  be  necessary  to  thin  deer 
populations  to  improve  condition  of 
the  herd  and  quality  of  hunting. 


description  in  a  signed  statement  of 
ownership  or  management  authority. 

Under  the  program,  participants 
are  issued  tags  by  the  department 
to  allow  the  taking  of  a  predetermined, 
fixed  number  of  antlerless  deer  from 
the  tracts  of  land  enrolled  in  the 
program. 

Before  the  special  antlerless  deer 
tags  are  issued,  department  biologists 
will  make  field  surveys  of  the  property 
to  evaluate  the  habitat  and  the  deer 
herd  condition.  The  landowners  or 
hunting  club  members  involved  are 
encouraged  to  go  along  with  the 
biologist  on  these  surveys. 

Biologists  can  evaluate  the  con- 
dition of  a  deer  herd  based  on  the 
condition  of  the  habitat.  Particularly 
he  looks  at  what  type  of  vegetation  is 
available  and  what  type  is  being  eaten 
by  the  deer  Certain  plants  are  pre- 
ferred food  of  deer,  others,  called 
"stuffers"  or  "starvation"  foods, 
are  eaten  only  when  deer  can't  find 
anything  else  to  eat.  When  the  pre- 
ferred deer  foods  for  a  particular 
habitat  are  gone,  and  there  is  evidence 
of  browsing  on  the  "stuffer"  plants,  a 
biologist  knows  the  deer  herd  is 
in  trouble. 

Based  on  his  evaluation  of  the  deer 
herd,  the  biologist  will  recommend 
that  a  certain  number  of  antlerless 
deer  be  taken  during  the  deer  season. 
The  special  tags  are  not  issued, 
however,  until  after  the  regular  either- 
sex  days.  The  number  of  does  taken 
during  the  either-sex  season  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  number  of  antlerless 
deer  recommended  by  the  biologist 
and  the  difference  determines  the 
number  of  tags  issued.  These  tags  may 
be  used  during  the  last  segment  of  the 
regular  deer  season. 

Along  with  issuing  a  certain  number 
of  tags,  the  biologist,  if  requested,  will 
recommend  which  sex  and  age 
category  of  deer  should  be  removed 
to  meet  the  management  objectives  of 
the  landowner  or  hunting  club.  On  a 
severely  overpopulated  area,  for 
example,  he  may  recommend  that  deer 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  be  taken. 
That  is,  the  antlerless  tags  should  be 
used  for  button  bucks  and  does  of  all 
ages  (except  spotted  fawns);  as  many 
legal,  antlered  bucks  as  possible  should 
be  taken  as  well. 


Once  a  herd  reaches  a  size  com- 
patible with  the  habitat,  it  should 
be  maintained  at  that  level  by  re- 
moving the  annual  surplus  each  year 
The  antlerless  tags  could  be  used  to 
take  yearling  does,  and  bucks  harvested 
should  be  only  trophies  and  inferior 
bucks  (spikes),  leaving  the  healthy 
intermediate  males  as  the  breeding 
stock  and  future  trophies. 

In  this  way,  the  intensive  deer 
management  program  gives  land- 
owners and  hunting  clubs  an  oppor- 
tunity to  selectively  harvest  their 
deer  — to  remove  what  needs  to  be 
removed  for  the  good  of  the  deer 
population  and  to  provide  for  quality 
hunting. 

Participants  in  the  intensive 
deer  management  program  will  be 
required  to  keep  accurate  records  of 
all  deer  harvested  on  their  land.  Special 
forms  and  instructions  will  be  provided 
by  the  department.  Records  of  age, 
sex,  weight,  antler  development, 
and  other  conditions  provide 
invaluable  information  for  evaluation 
of  the  deer  herd  and  are  used  to  adjust 
harvest  practices. 

Participation  in  the  program 
is  not  just  a  one-shot,  one-year  deal. 
It  takes  a  few  years  to  get  an  over- 
populated,  deteriorating  deer  herd 
back  to  a  healthy  size.  Then  it 
takes  continual,  yearly  re-evaluations 
of  the  herd  to  maintain  it  in  a 
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Antlerless  deer  tags  are  provided  for 
landowners  and  hunting  clubs  partici- 
pating in  the  program. 


This  is  a  sight  every  hunter  would  like 
to  see,  and  can  see,  with  proper  deer 
herd  management. 


Department  biologists  work  with  participants  to  evaluate  the  condition  of 
a  deer  herd,  based  on  condition  of  the  habitat,  before  issuing  special  antlerless 
deer  tags. 


healthy  condition.  Department 
biologists  will  visit  areas  enrolled 
in  the  program  each  year  to  assess  the 
current  status  of  the  herd  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  number  of 
antlerless  deer  that  should  be  taken 
that  year. 

The  intensive  deer  management  pro- 
gram is  an  attempt  to  improve  or 
maintain  the  quality  of  white-tailed 
deer  on  private  land  in  Louisiana 
by  helping  landowners  and  hunting 
club  members  understand  the  condi- 
tion of  the  deer  on  their  land, 
recognize  signs  of  overpopulation, 
and  understand  the  reason  for  and 
necessity  of  taking  more  doe  deer 
than  they  have  been  willing  to  take  in 
the  past. 

It's  not  just  a  matter  of  removing 
excess  deer  from  an  area  because 
they  are  overbrowsing  the  available 
food  or  causing  crop  damage.  It's  a 
matter  of  improving  the  quality  of 
the  entire  deer  herd  and  ensuring 
quality  deer  and  quality  deer  hunting 
for  the  future. 

By  taking  a  greater  number  of  does, 
you  remove  excess  animals  and  help 
reduce  or  eliminate  overbrowsing 
and  crop  damage,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, you  allow  the  remaining  deer 
to  attain  better  health  and  stature. 
You  allow  the  deer  to  be  of  good  size 
and  weight,  and  allow  the  bucks  to 
develop  good  antlers.  You  allow  the 
does  to  produce  two  fawns,  instead 
of  the  one  or  none  they  produce 
when  malnourished  on  over- 
crowded ranges. 

Traditions  are  hard  to  change,  but 
hunters  who  are  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  the  deer  they  hunt  should 
realize  that  the  tradition  of  "bucks 
only"  has  to  be  changed.  Hunters 
today  need  to  accept  the  harvest  of 
does  as  a  necessary  part  of  good  deer 
management,  and  an  essential  part  of 
management  aimed  at  production  of 
high  quality  deer. 
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Editors  Note:  Jerry  McLain  is  a  wildlife 
management  educator  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Louisiaria 
Conservationist. 


LaSalle's  historic  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  River 
in  which  he  claimed  Louisiana  for  France  is  being 
commemorated  by  a  master  gun  craftsman  who  has 
designed  a  replica  of  a  firearm  carried  by  the  first  French 
explorers  three  centuries  ago. 


Louisiana  was  claimed  in  1682  by 
LaSalle,  who  led  a  party  of  55  down 
the  Mississippi  River  from  Canada, 
stopping  when  they  tasted  salt 
water  in  the  river.  Here  they  sang 
the  Te  Deum  Laudamus,  erected  a 
cross,  and  inspected  this  strange  new 
land. 

LaSalle  must  have  liked  what  he 
saw,  because  he  returned  to  France 
and  persuaded  the  Monarchy  to 
colonize  Louisiana. 

When  LaSalle  returned  from  France 
in  1685,  at  the  head  of  a  colonizing 
expedition  aiming  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  he  landed  by 
mistake  at  Matagordo  Bay  on  the 
Texas  coast.  A  colony  was  established 
there,  but  it  failed  in  the  late  1680's,  and 
LaSalle  was  murdered  by  his  own  men. 
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Now,  in  this  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary year  of  LaSalle's  claiming 
of  Louisiana,  preparations  are  being 
made  to  commemorate  that  historic 
trip  down  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  celebrations  will  be  many  and 
varied,  but  one  of  the  most  appropriate 
is  a  project  undertaken  by  a  native 
Louisiana  master  craftsman  and 
historian,  James  Flynn  of  Alexandria. 
Flynn  is  a  custom  gunstock  maker  who 
is  assembling  commemorative  guns 
that  are  exact  replicas  of  the  arms 
carried  by  LaSalle  and  other  early 
French  explorers.  Flynn  is  buying 
the  best  components— locks,  barrels, 
stock  blanks,  and  fittings  — and 
modifying  them  to  his  specifications, 
building  the  stocks,  and  producing  a 
flintlock  smoothbore  gun  that  is  a 
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shooting,  functioning  twin  of  tfie  17th 
and  18th  century  guns. 

In  the  late  17th  century,  the  French 
gunmakers  were  very  probably  the 
best  in  the  world.  To  explorers  such 
as  LaSalle,  this  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  since  once  they  left 
civiHzation  and  entered  unexplored 
country,  they  had  no  idea  what  to 
expect  in  the  way  of  dangerous 
beasts  or  hostile  natives.  A  good, 
reliable  firearm  was  no  luxury  — it 
was  often  all  that  stood  between 
the  explorer  and  violent  death.  Even 
if  all  the  natives  were  friendly  and  no 
dangerous  animals  were  found,  the  gun 
still  meant  the  difference  between  eat- 
ing and  starving.  Hunting  was  the  main 
source  of  food. 


Native  Louisiana  master  crafts- 
man and  historian  James  Flynn 
of  Alexandria  is  a  custom 
gunstock  maker  who  is 
assembling  guns  that  are  exact 
replicas  of  arms  carried  by  the 
state's  first  settlers. 
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The  guns  used  by  the  explorers, 
then,  had  to  be  not  only  rugged  and 
reliable,  but  versatile  as  well.  They 
had  to  be  able  to  function  as  a  shot- 
gun to  take  small  game  or  birds,  or  to 
handle  a  heavy  single  ball  for  a  deer 
or  bear. 

The  French  gunmakers  produced 
three  main  types  of  guns  for  the  North 
American  Trade. 

The  cheapest  of  these  was  the  fusil 
de  traite,  or  trade  gun.  Many  of  these 
were  traded  to  Indians  for  furs 
and  other  goods.  They  were  made  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  primarily  to  be 
used  as  trading  material. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  was  the  fusil 
fin,  or  fine  gun.  This  gun  was  well 
made  of  the  best  material  available.  It 
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was  elaborately  decorated,  and  ex- 
tremely expensive.  The  fusil  fin  was 
what  a  wealthy  gentleman  might  take 
along  on  a  stroll  around  his  estate,  or 
display  above  his  mantel. 

Neither  of  these  guns  measured  up 
to  the  needs  of  the  explorers.  The 
fusil  de  traite  wasn't  good  enough, 
and  the  fusil  fin  was  too  fancy  and 
too  expensive.  You  don't  pull  stumps 
with  a  Roll  Royce. 


The  gun  preferred  by  the  explorer 
was  a  third  type,  the  fusil  de  chasse, 
or  hunting  gun.  The  fusil  de  chasse 
was,  essentially,  a  fusil  fin  without 
the  ornamentation.  These  arms  were 
well  made,  reliable  and  versatile. 
It  was  the  gun  of  serious  outdoors- 
man  or  explorer— just  as  good  as  the 
fusil  fin,  but  not  quite  as  pretty. 
This  is  the  gun  James  Flynn  is 
recreating. 


The  fusil  de  chasse  is  a  smoothbore, 
generally  about  20  gauge  with  a  full 
stock  and  flint  lock.  Why  a  smooth- 
bore? For  versatility.  These  guns 
could  be  loaded  with  shot  for  use  on 
birds  or  small  game,  or  a  single  round 
ball  for  use  on  longer  game.  The 
barrels  on  these  guns  were  long- 
generally  about  43  inches. 

Flynn  is  building  two  models  of  the 
fusil  de  chasse.  One  is  a  hunter  model, 
which  will  sell  for  around  $1,000.00. 
The  other  is  the  commemorative 
model,  selling  at  about  $2,500.00. 
The  commemorative  model  will  be 
numbered  to  enhance  its  value  as  a 
collector's  item,  and  will  be  hand 
engraved.  A  powder  horn  and  shooting 
bag  will  be  furnished  with  each 
commemorative  model. 

The  commemorative  model  is 
probably  the  better  of  the  two  as  an 
investment,  but  the  hunter  model  will 
appeal  to  the  shooter.  Both  are  almost 
certain  to  climb  in  value  until  they 
will  be  worth  several  times  the 
purchase  price. 

Several  of  Flynn's  fusils  are  being 
bought  by  the  Louisiana  Office  of 
State  Parks  for  display  purposes. 

Flynn  is  one  of  the  rarest  types  of 
people  around  — a  true,  serious  master 
craftsman.  His  specialty  is  muzzle 
loading  rifles,  fusils  and  shotguns, 
and  his  pieces  rank  with  the  finest 
produced  anywhere.  A  Flynn  muzzle- 
loader  is  usually  not  highly  decorated  — 
the  beauty  comes  from  good  workman- 
ship and  subtle  features  of  good  taste. 
Flynn  knows,  as  do  all  really  good 
craftsmen,  that  real  quality  is  either 
built  into  a  product,  or  it  isn't  there. 
All  the  decoration  in  the  world  won't 
make  a  fine  gun  out  of  a  clunker. 
Flynn  builds  the  quality  in. 

One  of  the  most  overworked  words 
in  the  English  language  is  "unique". 
But  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Louisiana  is  a  unique  state  — in  wild- 
life and  fisheries  resources,  in 
historical  tradition,  and  in  cultural 
diversity.  These  are  well  worth  reflect- 
ing on  as  we  enter  our  tricentennial 
year. 
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What  is  there  about  the  outdoors  and  huriting  that 
can  turn  an  attractive  young  legal  secretary  with  a 
flair  for  riding  and  showing  quarter  horses  into  an 
accomplished  trophy  hunter,  waterfowler,  and 
skilled  taxidermist  who  gets  her  kicks  not  only 
bagging  game  but  turning  game  heads  and  ducks  or 
geese  into  items  of  lasting  wildlife  beauty? 


When  one  sits  around  the  Dahmes  den,  surrounded  by 
heads  of  mounted  whitetail  deer,  mule  deer,  pronghorn 
antelope  and  elk,  interspersed  with  mallards  and  wood  ducks 
on  driftwood  bases,  and  dominated  by  a  huge  blue  marlin, 
a  visit  with  Sallie  Dahmes  provides  an  intimate  glimpse  into  a 
rare  and  intriguing  personality. 

This  lithe,  115-pound  young  lady  with  waist-length  auburn 
hair  and  sparkling  green  eyes  looks  like  anyone  other  than  a 
girl  who  can  handload  rifle  ammunition,  stalk  an  elk,  help  run  a 
nutria  trapline  for  fun,  steer  the  boat  and  help  a  commercial 
crabber  pull  up  his  traps,  skin  out  a  deer  or  a  bear,  or  turn 
out  taxidermy  work  that  brings  exclamations  of  delight  from 
fellow  hunters. 

Sallie  does  all  of  that  and  more.  She  caught  the  blue 
marlin  that  takes  up  almost  a  full  wall  in  the  den.  Sallie 
fishes  bass  and  sac-au-lait  in  the  spring,  goes  frogging 
during  season,  and  takes  flings  at  speckled  trout  and  redfish 
when  there's  no  hunting  open. 

When  she  isn't  fishing  or  hunting,  or  busy  in  the  taxidermy 
studio  which  used  to  be  the  Dahmes  family's  three-car 
garage,  she  and  a  friend  are  into  other  projects  that  take 
them  outdoors.  They  paddle  through  Manchac  swamp  and 
other  swampy  areas  in  pirogues  gathering  unusual  pieces 
of  driftwood. 

All  of  Sallie's  waterfowl  mounts  are  hung  from  or  placed 
on  weathered  driftwood.  That  and  artistic  touches  expressed 
by  carefully  placed  tufts  of  marsh  grass  or  moss  put  a  little 
something  extra  into  Sallie's  work. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months,  to  keep  in  shape 
for  backpacking  or  packing  in  by  horses  to  remote  hunting 
areas  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  or  Texas,  she  jogs 
two  miles  a  day.  During  warm  weather,  after  jogging,  she 
skinny-dips  in  the  family's  private  pool,  doing  a  fixed 
number  of  laps  and  guarded  by  a  three-legged  Doberman 
who  is  a  constant  companion  at  home  and  in  the  studio. 

Out-of-state  hunting  also  includes  trips  to  Alabama  where 
she  periodically  makes  week-long  hunting  trips  after  deer 
or  wild  turkey.  The  camp  is  rugged,  with  kerosene  lanterns 
and  cistern  water,  and  only  enough  floor  space  for  sleeping  bags. 

Sallie  is  into  archery  now.  She  took  it  up  three  years  ago 
"because  it  extends  the  hunting  season  and  presents  a 
real  challenge."  She  admits  that  sometimes  after  a  full  day  in  a 
tree  with  her  bow  without  seeing  a  deer  she  asks  herself  why 
she  does  it. 

"Then  there's  a  rustle  in  the  leaves,  or  the  snap  of  a  twig," 
she  says.  "My  hearts  starts  pounding  and  the  adrenalin  starts 
flowing.  I  see  that  deer  and  even  if  it  doesn't  come  within 
range,  the  day  has  been  worth  it." 
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When  she  talks  about  hunting,  fishing,  or  her  taxidermy  work, 
her  voice  quivers  with  genuine  excitement.  When  she  tells 
of  her  emotions  aroused  by  a  hunt,  it  gets  euphoric. 

Sallie  was  born  and  raised  in  New  Orleans,  educated  in  the 
public  school  system,  Martin  Behrman,  and  the  University  of 
New  Orleans. 

She's  had  horses  and  worked  with  them  almost  as  long 
as  she  can  remember,  showing  quarter  horses  when  she  was 
still  in  her  teens.  A  very  good  friend  keeps  her  gelding 
with  which  she  won  many  trophies. 

It  was  only  natural  that  when  a  girl  who  loved  the 
outdoors  started  dating  a  boy  who  hunted,  she  wanted  to 
try  hunting.  Sallie  killed  her  first  deer  in  November  1971. 
She  was  hooked  on  hunting. 

When  she  had  her  deer  head  mounted  Sallie  met  Joe  Coombs, 
a  Harahan,  La,,  taxidermist,  and  became  engrossed  in 
taxidermy. 

"Joe  Coombs  is  an  expert,"  she  says.  "1  owe  all  of  my  skills 
to  him.  When  he  saw  that  I  was  really  interested,  he  taught  me. 
Eventually  customers  couldn't  tell  our  work  apart.  We 
became  partners  in  the  Harahan  shop." 

Now  that  she  has  left  the  firm,  Sallie  is  keeping  her  own 
taxidermy  work  relatively  small.  She's  not  doing  fish,  only 
game  heads  and  waterfowl,  or  special  things  for  friends. 

"Without  the  pressure,  I  can  spend  more  time  with 
mounts.  Often,  I'll  spend  a  day  just  getting  the  right  expression 
on  an  animal's  face.  Thanks  to  my  parents,  I  don't  have  much 
overhead  expense. 

"Besides,"  she  says  with  a  laugh,  "it  gives  me  more  time  for 
my  hunting  and  fishing." 

A  prime  example  of  the  work  that  Sallie  likes  to  do  shows  a 
wood  duck  and  a  squirrel  on  a  driftwood  log.  There's  a  hole 
in  the  small  log  and  the  squirrel  is  coming  out  of  the  hole 
fussing.  The  wood  duck  is  landing  on  the  branch,  and  they 
are  eye  to  eye,  wanting  the  cavity  in  the  driftwood.  It  took 
her  two  days  to  get  them  in  the  right  position  to  indicate 
competition  over  the  den  provided  by  the  log. 

It  took  time  for  Sallie  to  be  accepted  as  a  hunter,  often 
the  only  woman  member  in  a  number  of  hunting  clubs. 

"On  the  first  deer  hunt  in  Paradis,  La.,  she  says  with  a 
bubbly  laugh,  "they  put  me  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp  and  no 
one  would  take  a  stand  near  me.  It  was  a  dog  hunt. 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  barricades  or  lining  up  next  to 
guys.  They  just  put  me  in  the  middle  of  the  swamp  and  I 
thought  that  was  how  you  dog-hunted." 

It  was  difficult  for  her  at  first,  but  after  she  became 
accepted  by  other  serious  hunters,  people  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  help  her. 

When  asked  about  the  reaction  of  men  to  hunting  with  a 
woman,  there's  a  knowing  smile, 

"At  first,  I  guess  they  are  afraid  to  be  on  a  stand  with 
a  woman  holding  a  12  gauge,  afraid  of  inexperrence,"  she 
says.  "They  feel  that  way  about  young  people,  too.  A  lot  of 
them  are  nervous  about  that." 

Sallie's  approach  to  the  problem  of  being  accepted  by  other 
hunters  contains  some  excellent  advice  for  other  gals  who  might 
want  to  take  up  hunting. 

"When  you  enter  a  man's  world,  which  hunting  is,  you've 
got  to  let  everyone  know  right  from  the  start  that  you 
don't  expect  any  special  considerations.  I  was  determined  to 
keep  up  as  best  I  could,  and  to  do  my  share,"  she  told  me. 
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Getting  back  to  those  Paradis  trips  tor  a  moment,  one  can 
get  a  mental  picture  of  how  SalHe  worked  herself  into  the  club. 

"That  was  dog-hunting,"  she  said.  "If  there's  one  thing  I 
can  do,  I  can  catch  dogs.  And,  I'll  hustle,  keeping  them  from 
getting  through  the  barricade.  That's  one  thing  they 
appreciated,  that  I  hustled  those  dogs  hard. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  I  wasn't  going  to  make  anyone  feel  out 
of  place  because  I  was  a  woman.  Sometimes  you  hear  things 
that  singe  your  hair.  I  was  prepared  for  that,  and  I  never  want 
anyone  to  feel  uncomfortable  because  I  am  going  into 
their  territory. 

"I  want  people  to  feel  comfortable  around  me.  I  want  them 
to  enjoy  my  company,  and  add  to  the  hunt.  If  you  follow 
that  concept,  if  you  want  to  contribute,  then  people  are 
not  going  to  have  any  basic  objections.  I've  never  had 
people  say  'No,  I  don't  want  her  hunting  with  me'." 

Sallie  admits  the  taxidermy  helps  these  days.  "They're 
thinking,"  she  says  with  a  laugh,  "if  we're  nice  maybe  we'll 
get  our  heads  back  faster." 

She  killed  that  first  deer  in  Texas.  Sallie  had  done  her 
homework  with  the  rifle. 

"I'd  gotten  a  270  Browning  automatic,"  she  says  with  a  grin, 
"I  spent  the  whole  summer  at  the  range.  1  think  I  shot  the 
barrel  out  of  that  gun  before  I  made  the  first  hunt.  A 
friend  taught  me  to  reload  and  I'd  load  50  rounds  every 
week,  all  different  kinds  of  bullets  and  powder.  Believe  me, 
I  shot  the  barrel  out  of  that  gun  before  I  went  hunting." 

On  the  Texas  trip,  they  hunted  out  of  a  jeep,  leaving  the 
vehicle  to  take  elevated  box  stands. 

"At  that  time  in  Texas  you  could  kill  a  doe  and  two 
bucks,"  Sallie  said.  "They  told  me  to  kill  a  doe  first  and  1 
would  get  over  my  nervousness." 

Eventually  a  doe  walked  into  the  open,  about  a  100  yards 
away.  When  Sallie  raised  the  rifle,  the  deer  spooked.  Wondering 
what  she'd  done  wrong,  she  decided  to  keep  the  rifle 
pointed  at  the  same  spot  where  the  deer  had  appeared. 

"I  had  the  gun  ready,"  she  said.  "Sure  thing.  Another  doe 
walked  out.  The  minute  it  was  in  my  scope  I  shot.  I  was  so 
excited  I  couldn't  get  out  of  the  stand.  My  legs  were  weak 
and  I  was  trembling.  After  awhile,  1  got  down  and  walked  to 
the  deer.  I  had  hit  it  high  shoulder." 

It  was  one  of  those  Texas  ranches  where  they'd  stocked 
exotics.  On  the  following  day,  Sallie  got  a  Sika  buck. 

"There  were  two  bucks  and  they  were  fighting,"  she  said. 
"I  began  to  wonder  if  I  was  going  to  get  a  shot.  Finally  they 
stopped  fighting  and  I  dropped  a  buck.  My  heart  was  pounding 
and  my  pulse  was  surging.  There's  such  a  wide  range  of 
emotions  that  go  through  you.  When  1  stepped  it  off,  it  was 
135  yards.  I  was  so  proud.  I'd  bagged  a  Sika  and  the  doe. 
Both  one-shot  kills." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  love  affair  with  hunting  that 
will  last  forever  with  Sallie  Dahmes. 

Each  one  of  her  trophies  brings  back  memories.  Each  head 
makes  her  recall  the  people  she  was  with,  nights  around 
the  campfires,  wholesome  open-fire  cooking,  good 
companions,  meaningful  conversations. 

"When  I  killed  that  big  muley,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  mounted  mule  deer  head,  "I  guess  we  were  50  miles 
from  the  nearest  blacktop  road  in  Wyoming.  We  had  only 
hunted  one  day  and  I'd  gotten  the  mule  deer  when  a 
blizzard  hit.  We  spent  the  next  day  getting  our  meat 
out  and  the  weather  got  so  bad  we  knew  we  had  to  leave." 
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Sallie  Dahmes  is  equally  at  home  in  the  duck  blind  and  in 
her  taxidermy  studio. 

They  packed  up  but  on  the  way  out  the  vehicle  slipped  off 
the  rough  mountain  road.  The  only  thing  that  kept  the  truck 
from  plummeting  down  the  mountain  side  was  a  big  pine  tree. 
They  tried  to  get  it  righted  and  in  the  process  blew  a  ring 
and  pinion  in  the  front  end.  A  hunter  who  had  been  camped 
a  few  hundred  yards  away  had  a  big  four-wheel-drive  truck  and 
he  tried  to  help.  Finally  he  told  Sallie: 

"Honey,  you  can  push  it  off  the  mountain  or  set  it  on 
fire  and  collect  the  insurance,  because  that  truck  is  never 
coming  down  off  this  mountain." 

Sallie  said  she  cried  the  whole  night.  She'd  just  finished 
paying  for  the  four-wheel-drive  vehicle. 

Another  hunting  party  with  two  additional  heavy  duty 
vehicles  came  along  and  with  everyone  helping,  they  finally 
got  Sallie's  truck  out  of  the  predicament. 

"I  can  close  my  eyes  and  look  back  on  everything  I've 
killed,"  she  told  me,  "every  deer  I've  killed,  or  elk, 
or  bear.  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  relive  the  hunt." 

Sallie  can  talk  vividly  about  all  of  her  hunts,  such  as 
another  in  New  Mexico  when  she  killed  her  elk.  They  hunted 
on  foot  and  it  was  grueling. 

"We  saw  some  cow  elk  and  made  a  classic  sneak,"  she 
told  me.  "The  wind  was  right.  We  hid  behind  trees.  We 
crawled  on  our  hands  and  knees.  We  hid  behind  rocks. 
Then  I  spotted  the  bull.  It  was  in  black  timber." 
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By  then,  they  were  totally  surrounded  by  elk  cows  and  the 
wind  was  no  longer  to  their  advantage.  Her  companion  said 
they'd  have  to  charge  the  cows.  In  the  confusion,  perhaps  the 
bull  would  step  out  of  the  timber  and  she'd  get  a  shot. 

"So  we  went  running  out  of  the  timber  into  the  herd  and 
all  of  a  sudden,  here  he  comes.  I  was  using  a  180-grain 
Nosier  partition  in  my  300  Winchestei  bolt  action 
magnum,"  she  recounted.  I  just  picked  up  and  shot.  As  I  did, 
I  was  scared  to  death,  thinking  that  300  magnum  is  going  to 
eat  my  lunch.  I  just  knew  shooting  in  that  position  was  going 
to  give  me  a  big  idiot  mark,  that  scope  was  going  to  catch 
up  with  me. 

"Luckily,  it  didn't.  When  that  180-grain  bullet  hit,  the 
elk  went  down.  When  I  finally  walked  over  and  held  up  that 
six  by  six  rack,  it  was  wonderful.  What  made  it  so  good 
was  the  classic  stalk." 

One  of  the  most  memorable  places  she's  been  hunting  was 
Vermejo  Park  in  New  Mexico.  At  one  time,  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  ranches  in  the  United  States,  taking  up  l/16th  of  the 
state.  Pennzoil  bought  if  for  untold  millions  of  dollars. 

"When  you  stopped  for  lunch  by  a  stream,  the  water  was 
crystal  clear  and  you  could  see  brook  trout  swimming 
around.  When  you  drank  from  the  stream,  the  water  never 
tasted  clearer  or  purer,"  she  remarked. 

Her  two  black  bears  were  killed  out  of  Ruidoso,  New  Mexico. 
They  used  dogs  to  chase  the  bear.  She  may  return  to  hunt  a 
puma  with  the  same  mountain  man  who  took  her  bear 
hunting,  but  she  doesn't  want  another  bear. 

"I've  got  two  bear  but  I'll  never  do  that  again,"  she  says. 
"I'd  go  for  the  chase.  I'd  go  to  take  pictures,  but  I'll  never 
kill  one  again." 


Sallie  pointed  to  a  relatively  small  deer  head  on  the  right 
side  of  the  big  open  fireplace  in  the  den. 

"That  little  nub  buck  behind  you  is  my  favorite  trophy. 
It  was  my  first  Louisiana  deer.  Killed  on  a  dog-hunt  in  1973. 
I  went  in  with  another  man.  We  were  going  to  pique  the  dogs 
and  turn  loose.  We  were  on  a  barricade  and  had  the  whole 
back  line  to  ourselves.  They  still  didn't  like  crowding  me 
too  much,"  she  added  with  a  laugh. 

"We  turned  the  dogs  loose  and  they  jumped  a  deer  right 
away.  1  got  on  my  stand  and  waited.  The  dogs  worked  out  of 
hearing  and  then  came  back  within  hearing.  About  an  hour 
passed  and  there  he  was.  I  began  debating  with  myself. 
He's  kinda  far,  but  running  like  a  buck." 

"I  shot  three  loads  at  him.  I  was  using  my  three-inch 
Browning  magnum.  When  I  put  another  shell  in,  my  glove 
got  caught.  I  saw  him  standing  there  and  shot  again,"  she 
continued. 

"I  went  out  and  made  a  circle  but  couldn't  find  him.  Then  I 
heard  the  dogs  coming  again  so  1  returned  to  my  stand.  Richie 
was  behind  the  dogs.  I  called  to  him  to  look  for  my  deer. 
When  1  told  him  where  to  look,  he  said  there  was  no  way 
I  could  have  hit  a  deer  there.  It  was  a  100  yards,"  he  said. 

"Then  a  couple  of  the  other  guys  came  and  I  kept  telling 
them  the  dogs  quit  running  out  there.  They  looked  and  finally 
found  my  deer.  I  wouldn't  change  him  for  anything,"  she  says. 

About  dog-hunting,  Sallie  is  candid. 

"I  was  introduced  to  deer  hunting  in  Louisiana  by  dog 
hunters  and  I  killed  my  first  Louisiana  deer  beforg  dogs. 
I'm  good  at  hustling  dogs  and  like  to  hear  them  run.  I  still 
do  some  dog  hunting,  but  I'm  turning  more  and  more  to 
still  hunting.  I  like  it  best  when  I'm  one  on  one  with 
deer,  or  other  game.  That's  the  way  I  like  it,  one  on  one 
with  rifle  or  bow." 

Sallie's  ambition  is  to  bag  a  big  Louisiana  trophy  buck. 
She's  been  trying  for  10  years  now.  Making  a  sweeping  movement 
with  her  hand,  she  told  me: 

"I'd  trade  everything  for  a  big  Louisiana  whitetail.  If  you 
have  the  money  and  get  a  permit,  you  can  kill  a  nice  mule  deer. 
You  can  go  to  Texas  and  for  the  right  money  you  can  kill 
a  nice  whitetail.  If  you'll  spend  the  money,  you  can  get 
a  bear.  But  there's  no  amount  of  money  in  the  world 
where  you  can  say  in  Louisiana  'Take  me  in  that  swamp  and 
let  me  kill  a  trophy  whitetail  deer.'  No  way.  A  trophy 
Louisiana  deer  is  the  most  difficult  deer  to  bag." 

Sallie  believes  that  her  chance  of  bagging  a  trophy  deer  will 
be  in  south-central  Louisiana  on  some  strictly  controlled 
property.  She's  seen  such  deer  recently  while  bow  hunting 
there.  The  bucks  were  always  out  of  range,  but  they'd  fill 
the  bill  for  her.  She's  seen  10-pointers  and  a  14-pointer,  and 
they  say  some  are  even  bigger. 

One  nice  thing  about  the  taxidermy  business,  she  told  me, 
are  the  stories  people  tell  when  the  bring  game  in  for 
mounting.  That  endless  exchange  of  stories  about  hunts  is 
fuel  for  her  burning  love  of  hunting. 

"It's  also  fun  when  someone  comes  to  pick  up  a  mount," 
she  says.  "I  always  have  it  in  the  den  hanging  on  a  wall. 
Sometimes  I  ask  him  to  close  his  eyes  and  lead  him  to  a  chair 
and  then  tell  him  to  open  them.  It's  always  exciting  to 
watch  his  face." 

She  tells  a  story  about  a  man  who  wanted  to  have  a  duck 
mounted  for  his  mother.  She  had  it  hanging  on  the  wall 
and  invited  him  into  the  den.  He  could  hardly  wait  to  see 
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his  duck,  but  walked  around  the  big  den  looking  at  things 
like  a  kid  in  a  candy  store. 

When  she  told  him  she  actually  hated  to  give  him  his  duck 
because  it  had  come  out  so  beautifully,  he  wanted  to  know 
if  it  was  as  nice  as  the  one  she  had.  Then  she  burst  out 
laughing.  It  was  his  duck. 

In  late  December,  she  spent  two  days  down  at  Des  Allemands 
with  Dan  Matherne  and  his  family.  He's  a  commercial 
crabber,  trapper,  and  has  hunted  and  fished  all  his  life. 
Matherne  caught  an  albino  nutria  in  one  of  his  traps  and 
Sallie  had  mounted  it  for  him. 

"I  love  to  go  with  Mr.  Dan  just  to  listen  to  his  stories," 
she  says.  "From  Lake  Des  Allemands  down  to  the  gulf,  he's 
seen  or  done  something." 

On  this  recent  trip,  they  went  commercial  crabbing,  with 
Sallie  running  his  boat  and  helping  empty  the  traps. 
Between  the  two  boats,  they  took  over  2,000  pounds  of  crabs. 

That  afternoon,  he  took  her  to  a  cypress  swamp  where  she 
perched  in  a  cypress  tree  for  hours  with  her  bow  and 
arrows.  She  saw  a  remarkable  parade  of  big  deer,  all  out  of 
range. 

When  she  returned  the  next  morning  at  4  a.m.,  Mr.  Dan 
took  her  duck  hunting.  Deep  in  the  cypress  swamp,  sitting 
behind  a  log  at  the  edge  of  a  little  pond,  they  had  the 
limit  of  mallards  and  wood  ducks  in  two  minutes.  Then 
they  just  sat  and  talked,  watching  the  sun  rise  through  the 
cypress  trees  and  the  ducks  pitch  in  to  the  little  pond. 

Later  that  day,  he  took  her  to  run  the  trap  lines.  Sallie 
learned  how  to  thump  nutria  with  a  stick,  reset  the  traps, 
and  work  the  line.  It  was  all  part  of  a  simple  weekend 
he'd  planned  for  Sallie. 

By  the  time  they  finished  the  trap  lines,  it  was  off  to 
the  cypress  swamp  again  for  a  late  afternoon  deer  hunt. 
Again,  Sallie  saw  deer  but  none  came  close  enough  for  her 
40-pound  compound  bow. 


One  of  Sallie's  u  usual  mounts  is  an  albino  nutria  caught 
by  Dan  Matherne  in  one  of  his  traps  at  Des  Allemands. 


For  Sallie,  this  weekend  was  living  high  on  the  outdoor 
hog.  If  that's  a  figure  of  speech,  the  meals  Matherne's 
wife  fixed  were  not. 

"There  was  roast,  merlitons  stuffed  with  shrimp, 
boiled  crabs,  crab  meat  dishes . . .  just  about  everything 
you  could  think  of.  What  more  is  there?  If  I  died  and  had 
my  wish,  I'd  go  to  Des  Allemands.  They  have  everything:  deer, 
ducks,  rabbits,  squirrels,  fish,  shrimp,  oysters,  crabs,"  she  said. 

When  pressed  on  some  philosophical  points,  Sallie  is 
convinced  that  the  basic  motives  that  make  some  men 
hunters  also  compel  some  women  to  hunt. 

"It's  an  individual  thing,"  she  says.  "I  don't  think 
anyone  should  say  that  because  I  am  a  woman  I  shouldn't 
hunt,  or  have  the  desire  to  hunt.  Today  we  look  at  people 
as  individuals.  It  really  doesn't  make  any  difference  if  a 
person  is  a  man  or  a  woman.  If  the  person  wants  to  hunt, 
the  person  should. 

"I've  never  been  domestically  oriented,"  she  admits. 
"I've  always  been  a  tom  boy.  It's  easy  for  me  to  spend  the 
time  I  do  in  the  woods  because  my  parents  afford  me  the  life- 
style I'm  accustomed  to.  I  have  never  been  married.  I  don't 
have  a  husband  to  worry  about.  I  don't  have  children  to 
worry  about.  If  someone  called  me  up  this  afternoon  and  asked 
me  to  go  hunting,  I'd  say  'deer  or  ducks'  and  be  gone 
with  my  gear. 

"So  it's  easy  for  me  to  spend  the  time  in  the  woods  I  do, 
and  do  the  things  I  do  because  I  don't  have  the  obligations 
that  someone  who  is  married  has,"  Sallie  points  out  with  candor. 

"I'm  single  because  I  have  never  found  anyone  who  could 
put  up  with  all  my  hunting,  my  fishing,  my  taxidermy  work, 
so  I'll  probably  stay  single. 

"I  think  someday  I'd  love  to  find  somebody  I  could  share 
all  the  things  I  like  doing,"  she  says  softly.  "There  was  a 
point  in  my  life  when  I  thought  I  could  be  interested  in 
changing  my  lifestyle.  I  think  now  if  something  happened  to 
my  parents,  I'd  be  very  lonely,  even  though  my  life  is  so  full. 
I  guess  I  would  like  to  have  the  companionship  of  someone  that 
I'd  know  would  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  with  me. 
I  perhaps  think  along  those  lines  now  that  I'm  getting  a 
little  older." 

What's  next  on  Sallie  Dahmes'  schedule.  She's  bagged 
pronghorn  antelope,  mule  deer,  whitetail  deer,  elk,  bear, 
a  Sika  buck.  She's  got  that  date  with  a  big  cat  next  year 
or  the  year  after  that,  depending  how  the  permits  are  drawn. 
And  she  wants  to  hunt  in  British  Columbia  and  the 
Northwest  Territories. 

"In  the  beginning,  it  was  in  a  way  an  escape  from  a  mundane 
existence.  There's  something  about  a  day  in  the  woods,  so 
untouched.  And  it  is  an  escape  mechanism  from  the  smog, 
the  pollution,  the  violence  on  television  and  in  the 
newspapers,"  she  says  with  deep  conviction. 

"When  you're  up  in  a  tree,  to  be  successful,  you  have  to 
become  part  of  your  environment.  You  have  to  blend  into  that 
environment,  blend  into  that  existence,  leave  all  your 
problems  in  the  truck.  You  are  up  in  the  tree  and  absorbed 
in  all  the  things  around  you.  That's  important  to  me. 

"I  get  my  high  out  of  watching  the  sun  come  up  through 
the  trees,  watching  it  edge  up  or  dip  down  over  a 
mountain.  I  get  a  wonderful  boost  when  game  comes  within 
range.  I  get  the  same  boost  when  it's  just  out  of  range. 
I  don't  have  to  sniff  stuff  up  my  nose  or  pop  a  pill  or 
something  like  that.  My  hunting  is  my  high." 
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Going ...  going .. . 


Along  the  banks  of  one  of  the  state's  most  scenic  rivers 
rambleslOO,000  acresshaded  by  hardwoodand  nurtured 
by  rich,  pristine  wetlands.  Isolated  from  infringements  of 
humans,  their  subdivisions,  industries,  and  agriculture, 
the  acreage  is  the  most  significant  remaining  pocket  of  a 
once-upon-a-time  twenty-five  million  acres  of  bottom- 
land hardwoods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Tensas 
Bottomland  Hardwood  Tract,  located  in  Tensas,  Madison, 
and  Franklin  Parishes,  in  northeast  Louisiana,  is  the  last 
remnant  of  the  finest  wildlife  habitat  in  North  America. 

Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber  Company,  present  owner  of 
the  land,  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  sell  this  property 
to  the  state  and  federal  governments.  Their  offer  repre- 
sents a  short  term  opportunity  to  save  this  great  tract  for 
wildlife  and  for  public  enjoyment  in  future  generations. 
Chicago  Mill  has  passed  the  ball;  it  is  up  to  the  citizens  of 
this  state  to  run  with  it. 

Governor  Dave  Treen  is  actively  working  on  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  to  preserve  this  heritage.  Secretary  Jesse 
Guidry  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and 
the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  have  also  expressed 
a  sincere  interest  in  acquiring  this  land  for  perpetual 
management  by  the  state.  If  this  can  be  accomplished, 
100,000  acres  of  prime  bottomland  hardwood  forest 
would  remain  in  the  public  trust  in  perpetuity  for  man- 
agement of  all  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  Louisiana  and  the  nation. 

Already,  the  United  States  Congress,  through  the 
efforts  of  Louisiana  Congressman  Jerry  Huckaby  and 
Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  enacted  PL  95-285  in  1980 
authorizing  establishment  of  the  Tensas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  on  50,000  acres  of  the  total  100,000  acre  tract. 
More  recently.  Congress  appropriated  approximately 
$10,000,000  through  a  bill  signed  by  President  Reagan 
earlier  this  year,  to  purchase  part  of  the  land.  However, 
funds  have  not  been  released  nor  has  a  complete  purchase 
agreement  been  finalized. 

The  Tensas  lands  are  an  integral  part  of  our  wildlife 
heritage.  Originally,  they  were  roamed  by  the  Tensas 
Indians  who  reaped  the  bounties  of  its  rivers,  lakes, 
streams,  and  woodlands.  The  hunting  and  fishing  tradi- 
tion was  picked  up  by  early  Louisiana  settlers  who 
survived  with  gun,  trap,  and  rod.  In  the  20th  century,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  in  the  tract  have  continued  to  be  a  way  of 
life  in  a  land  where  rich  habitat,  though  vanishing  else- 
where, continues  to  support  large  game,  fish,  and  song- 
bird populations.  Biologists  estimate  that  the  tract  has 
food  and  habitat  that  can  support  10,000  whitetail  deer, 
100,000  squirrels,  and  800  wild  turkeys,  for  example. 


The  area  has  traditionally  been  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive wildlife  areas  in  the  state.  It  is  used  by  literally 
millions  of  resident  and  migratory  songbirds  and  water- 
fowl. Cypress  fringed  woodland  lakes,  clear  as  glass  and 
undisturbed  by  civilization,  provide  brakes  filled  with 
bass  and  bream  and,  in  the  winter,  mallards  and  wood 
ducks. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  hunted  these  lands  as  have  Louisian- 
ians  from  across  the  state,  not  just  the  northeast  region. 
Importance  of  the  area  was  recognized  as  early  as  1920 
when  it  was  first  set  up  as  a  wildlife  refuge.  From  1956- 
68,  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  managed 
the  tract  as  the  Tensas  Wildlife  Management  Area.  Today, 
it  is  still  considered  the  most  productive  area  the  depart- 
ment ever  managed  for  forest  game. 

If  not  acquired  by  a  public  agency,  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive fate  of  the  Tensas  Tract?  Will  the  timber  be  cleared 
and  the  wetlands  drained?  Will  soybeans  or  an  industrial 
site  replace  the  serene,  natural  beauty  that  is  part  of  our 
wildlife  heritage?  Without  the  supervision  of  conserva- 
tion agencies  and  individuals  concerned  with  managing 
land  for  wildlife,  will  graceful,  scenic  winding  bayous  be 
straightened  into  muddy  ditches  devoid  of  fish  and  of  no 
value  to  animals  and  birds?  Will  food  and  cover  be  de- 
stroyed so  that  wildlife  will  decrease  or  disappear  for- 
ever? How  can  the  Tensas  Tract  be  saved? 

So  far,  tremendous  grassroots  interest,  with  no  known 
opposition,  has  been  demonstrated  by  numerous  individ- 
uals, clubs,  and  agencies.  Foremost  in  the  effort  to  save 
the  tract  is  the  Tensas  Conservancy  Coalition,  100,000 
members  strong.  The  Coalition  was  formed  less  than  a 
year  ago  in  Shreveport  at  an  organizational  meeting  last 
summer  spear-headed  by  M.A.  "Skipper"  Dickson,  a 
young  conservationist,  who  is  now  co-chairman  with 
Richard  K.  Yancey,  well-known  professional  wildlife  man- 
ager. In  a  few  short  months,  membership  rolls  expanded 
to  include  names  from  40  to  50  state  wildlife  and  conser- 
vation clubs.  Not  limited  to  the  state,  membership  is 
national  in  scope  with  the  eyes  of  the  nation  focused  on 
the  last  remaining  great  bottomland  hardwood  area  in 
the  country. 

"Our  one  and  only  goal  is  to  preserve  this  tract  of  hard- 
wood bottomland  in  its  entirety."  explains  Chairman 
Yancey.  "The  situation  is  urgent;  if  we  don't  act  now,  we 
will  lose  the  opportunity  forever.  In  fact,  it  could  be  lost 
at  any  time." 

Look  for  complete  story  on  the  Tensas  Tract  in  an  up- 
coming issue  of  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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By  McFadden  Duffy 


L/r.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant  was  a  mild- 
mannered,  soft-spoken  man  who  carried 
two  major  credentials  with  him  through- 
out his  34-year  career  with  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
He  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  it  came  to  marine  fisheries,  and 
those  factors  that  could  affect  the  coastal 
marine  environment.  And,  he  told  it 
like  it  was. 

He  had  that  knack,  rare  among  most 
scientists,  of  being  able  to  take  a  knotty 
scientific  fisheries  management  problem 
and  break  it  down  to  essentials  that  a 
shrimper  on  a  trawler  or  a  crabber 
standing  on  the  dock  could  understand. 

Dr.  St.  Amant  was  a  champion  of 
multiple  use  of  natural  resources.  He 
advised  mineral  operators  in  estuarine 
and  offshore  waters  how  to  be  prudent 
in  exploration  and  production  of  oil, 
natural  gas  and  sulphur,  and  he  con- 
vinced commercial  fishermen  and  fur 
trappers  that  those  renewable  wildlife 
and  fisheries  resources  would  not  be 
damaged. 

Bountiful  seafood  production  last 
year,  highlighted  by  a  new  record  year 
in  shrimp  production,  along  with  ac- 
celerated oil  and  gas  operations  in 
coastal  waters  prove  that  his  concept 
of  multiple  use  of  natural  resources  is 
not  only  possible  but  sound. 

It  is  only  natural  that  his  passing 
December  21,  following  a  lingering  ill- 
ness that  clouded  a  year  and  a  half 
following  his  retirement  in  June  1980, 
saddens  his  friends  and  associates.  But 
overshadowing  his  death  is  the  image 
of  a  man  to  remember. 

Internationally  known  and  respected 
as  a  marine  biologist  and  consultant 
on  marine  environmental  matters,  Dr. 
St.  Amant  was  born  in  Gonzales,  La., 
AprillO,  1915. 
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He  attended  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity following  graduation  from 
Gonzales  High  School  and  received 
his  BS  degree  in  1935  and  his  MS 
in  1938.  He  then  went  to  Northwestern 
University  at  Evanston,  111.,  where  he 
earned  his  Ph.D. 

Dr.  St.  Amant  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  Medical  Corps  during  World 
War  II,  spending  two  years  in  the 
Pacific  Theater  doing  research  on 
insect-borne  tropical  diseases,  and  later 
teaching  for  a  year  in  the  Naval  Medical 
School. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
March  1,  1946.  In  those  early  post- 
war days,  he  became  project  leader 
for  a  group  of  biologists  making  a 
census  of  wildlife  in  the  state. 

Dr.  St.  Amant's  task  was  to  determine 
the  various  forms  of  wildlife  in  Loui- 
siana, and  supervise  the  preparation 
of  maps  showing  soil  types,  habitat, 
and  all  conditions  existing  in  each 
parish  that  would  affect  wildlife. 

This  project  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  publishing  of  a  book,  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Inventory  by  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant. 
It  appeared  in  1959  and  remains  to 
this  day  a  basic  text  book  on  wildlife 
in  the  state  and  a  plan  for  management 
of  wildlife  resources. 

On  January  26, 1955,  Dr.  St.  Amant 
was  transferred  to  what  was  then  the 
Oyster  and  Water  Bottoms  Division  of 
the  department.  This  marked  a  turning 
point  in  his  career.  The  Commercial 
Seafood  Division  was  abolished  in  1956 
and  the  Oyster  and  Water  Bottoms 
Division  was  expanded  to  the  Oyster, 
Water  Bottoms  and  Seafood  Division. 
It  was  in  charge  of  all  marine  fisheries 
resources. 


Dr.  St.  Amant  had  a  flair  for  making 
sense  out  of  complex  problems  related 
to  marine  resources,  particularly  shrimp 
and  oysters.  On  May  4,  1959,  he 
became  chief  marine  biologist  and  di- 
rector of  the  new  marine  research 
laboratory  at  Grand  Terre  island.  Dr. 
St.  Amant  was  named  chief  of  the 
Oyster,  Water  Bottoms  and  Seafood 
Division  in  1962. 

His  talent  for  getting  things  done, 
along  with  his  growing  broad  experience 
in  matters  relating  to  management  of 
Louisiana's  coastal  and  marine  re- 
sources, eventually  led  to  another  im- 
portant promotion  for  him.  Dr.  St. 
Amant  became  Assistant  Director  of 
the  department  in  1971,  with  marine 
resources  and  their  management  his 
specialty. 

Finally  on  October  1, 1976,  follow- 
ing reorganization  of  state  govern- 
ment, Dr.  St.  Amant  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  and  head  of  the  Office 
of  Coastal  and  Marine  Resources.  He 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  his 
retirement  on  June  30,  1980. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  the 
various  commissions,  associations,  and 
organizations  on  which  Dr.  St.  Amant 
served  during  a  long  career  that  spanned 
slightly  more  than  34  years. 

At  federal,  international,  and  state 
levels,  countless  people  sought  his 
counsel  and  advice.  He  helped  hundreds 
of  organizations  in  reaching  important 
decisions  regarding  management  of 
valuable  marine  resources.  He  was 
recognized  as  a  national  and  inter- 
national authority  on  estuarine  matters. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
things  about  Dr.  St.  Amant,  something 
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that  came  to  light  on  many  occasions 
in  my  dealings  with  him,  was  his  rare 
ability  to  single  out  and  to  foster,  not 
only  what  was  best  for  the  resource, 
but  what  was  best  for  shrimp  fishermen, 
oyster  fishermen,  crabbers,  all  com- 
mercial fishermen. 

And,  in  doing  so,  at  no  time  did  he 
ever  lose  sight  of  the  needs  and  desires 
of  those  seeking  recreation  with  marine 
resources  in  the  estuarine  complex. 
This,  I  think,  was  symbolic  of  his  rare 
ability  to  temper  what  he  knew  about 
those  coastal  marine  resources  with 
what  was  best  for  his  fellow  men. 

This  trait,  this  ability,  endeared  him 
to  thousands  and  thousands  of  people, 
not  only  in  Louisiana  but  all  along  the 
northern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  through- 
out the  United  States  and  abroad. 

As  a  scientific  writer.  Dr.  St.  Amant 
was  highly  productive.  He  authored 


well  over  80  technical  publications  in 
the  field  of  marine  fisheries,  marine 
ecology  and  the  effects  of  oil  produc- 
tion and  pollution  to  the  marine 
environment. 

As  his  ability  and  expertise  in  marine 
biology  and  coastal  environmental 
management  matters  became  more 
widely  known.  Dr.  St.  Amant's  services 
were  requested  at  national  levels. 

In  early  1970,  Dr.  St.  Amant  was 
appointed  by  then  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Walter  J. 
Hickel  to  serve  on  an  eight-man  Marine 
Affairs  Action  Group,  composed  of 
leaders  from  science  and  industry 
specializing  in  marine  activities,  to 
advise  the  Interior  Department  on 
strengthening  marine  programs  within 
that  department. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  he  was 
named  to  the  National  Research  Coun- 


Dr.  St.  Amant  was  a  well-known  figure  each  year  at  shrimp  hearings  where  the 
seasons  were  set.  His  rare  ability  to  single  out  what  was  best  for  the  resource 
and  for  shrimp,  oyster  crabbers,  and  all  commercial  fishermen,  endeared 
him  to  his  fellow  men. 
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cil,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Coastal  and  Estuarine  Management 
Advisory  Committee,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Estuarine  Industrial 
Problems  Committee,  that  depart- 
ment's National  Sea  Grant  Advisory 
Committee  and  its  Coastal  Zone  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Dr.  St.  Amant  was  called  upon  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment.  He  was 
also  asked  to  serve  on  the  Supply- 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  of 
National  Gas  Survey  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years.  Dr. 
St.  Amant  served  in  many  capacities 
with  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission,  at  one  time  heading  the 
five-state  commission's  shrimp  research 
committee. 

Among  his  other  many  committee 
assignments  with  the  Gulf  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission,  he  headed  the 
group's  Offshore  Oil  and  Underwater 
Obstructions  Committee. 

In  the  early  1970's,  Dr.  St.  Amant 
headed  the  10-man  Louisiana  Advisory 
Commission  on  Coastal  and  Marine 
Resources,  created  by  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  to  make  a  two-year  study 
which  posed  two  major  questions  to 
be  answered  for  the  Legislature: 

What  are  the  needs  and  problems 
Louisiana  faces  in  the  use  of  its  coastal 
and  marine  resources  now  and  in  the 
future?  And,  what  actions  should  state 
government  take  to  insure  the  orderly, 
long-range  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  Louisiana's  coastal  and  marine 
resources? 

The  comprehensive  report,  published 
in  September  1973,  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in-depth  responses 
to  those  important  questions  ever 
forthcoming  to  date. 

Dr.  St.  Amant  served  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  Fishery  Management  Council 
from  the  time  it  was  established  by 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
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ment  Act  of  1976  until  his  retirement 
in  June,  1980. 

This  council  prepares  fishery  plans 
which  are  designed  to  manage  fishery 
resources  in  the  200-mile  limit  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  St.  Amant  served  on  so  many 
committees,  commissions,  advisory 
panels  and  marine-oriented  organiza- 
tions that  he  often  gave  the  impression 
of  being  pre-occupied,  but  he  was 
warmly  interested  in  people  and  their 
activities. 

He  was  an  avid  hunter  and  fisher- 
man. Although  marine  fisheries  manage- 
ment occupied  many  of  his  working 
hours,  he  was  extremely  fond  of  float 
fishing  for  spotted  bass  in  the  Florida 
parishes'  streams.  If  one  had  to  name  a 
favorite  form  of  hunting,  quail  shooting 
would  probably  have  been  his 
preference. 

Dr.  St.  Amant  enjoyed  golf  and  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  ham  radio  operator, 
the  latter  fact  little  known  to  his  friends 
and  associates. 

At  age  50,  he  took  up  flying  and 
became  an  accomplished  private  pilot, 
cleared  for  twin-engine  aircraft  in  the 
early  1970's. 

Always  a  modest  man,  he  was  em- 
barrassed about  public  recognition  for 
his  accomplishments. 

Some  of  his  cherished  awards  in- 
clude the  Governor's  Award  to  an  out- 
standing professional  in  fisheries  con- 
servation for  1964.  It  was  presented 
by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
in  the  Governor's  Awards  Program 
that  year. 

He  also  received  the  Alabama  Fish- 
eries Association's  Outstanding  Con- 
tributor to  Fisheries  Award  in  1969. 

Dr.  St.  Amant  was  named  Conser- 
vationist of  the  Year  by  the  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  in  1970, 
and  was  the  recipient  of  an  Excep- 
tional Achievement  Award  for  Research 
and  Development  of  Shrimp  Biology 
by  the  Louisiana  Shrimp  Association 
in  1971. 
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The  many  plaques,  awards  and  cer- 
tificates received  by  Dr.  St.  Amant 
were  stored  at  home.  The  only  per- 
sonal touches  in  his  modest  office  in 
New  Orleans  were  family  pictures. 

On  October  16, 1981,  Dn  St.  Amant 
was  unanimously  elected  Chairman 
Emeritus  of  the  Gulf  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission. 

In  a  brief  bedside  ceremony  at 
Ochsner  Foundation  Hospital  in  New 
Orleans  on  October  29,  Dn  St.  Amant 
received  two  final  awards. 

One  was  the  1981  Offshore  Tech- 
nology Conference  distinguished 
achievement  award.  Dr.  St.  Amant 
also  received  a  plaque  and  framed 
resolution  naming  him  Chairman 
Emeritus  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Fishery 
Management  Council. 


Dan  K.  Adamson,  Dallas,  Tex., 
executive  manager  of  OTC,  presented 
St.  Amant  with  a  plaque  that  cited 
his  30  years  of  expertise  in  study  of 
the  marine  environment,  and  the  value 
of  his  technical  advice  to  developers 
of  the  offshore  petroleum  industry. 

The  award  had  been  scheduled  to  be 
presented  during  the  annual  conference 
of  the  100,000-member  organization  in 
Houston  last  May,  but  Dr.  St.  Amant 
was  unable  to  attend  because  of  his 
health. 

These  were,  perhaps,  the  two  final 
awards  for  a  man  whose  life  and  career 
had  been  dedicated  to  serving  the 
interests  of  other  people,  but  who  shied 
away  from  expressions  of  appreciation. 

A  close  associate  tells  an  anecdote 
about  the  late  Dr.  St.  Amant  that  is 
worth  recounting. 

"He  had  the  ability  to  communicate 
with  people.  It  was  as  easy  for  him  to 
talk  with  shrimpers  as  it  was  to  talk 
to  fellow  scientists. 

"One  day  we  were  in  Baton  Rouge 
for  a  legislative  committee  hearing. 
When  the  chairman  asked  for  comments, 
Dr.  St.  Amant  stood  up  and  started 
talking.  The  chairman  let  him  speak 
for  about  ten  minutes  and  then  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  'I  think  you  have  the  wrong  com- 
mittee, Dr.  St.  Amant,'  he  said.  'I  let 
you  go  on  because  what  you  were 
saying  was  so  interesting,  but  in  all 
fairness  to  you,  perhaps  you  should 
get   to   the   right   committee   room'." 

Certainly,  a  man  to  remember 


Editor's  Note:  At  the  January  meeting 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  a  resolution  was  passed 
renaming  the  department's  marine  re- 
search facility  at  Grand  Terre  the  "Dr. 
Lyle  5.  St.  Amant  Marine  Laboratory." 
The  lab  will  be  rededicated  in  the  near 
future  with  a  ceremony  unveiling  the 
new  plaque  which  will  be  placed  at  the 
lab  in  Dn  St.  Amant's  honor. 
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Decoy  Carving  Nostalgia 

The  decoy  photograph  appearing  on 
the  cover  of  the  November/December 
1981  Louisiana  Conservationist  evoked 
much  favorable  response  from  readers 
including  a  letter  from  New  Orleans 
attorney  John  W.  Sims  who  is  an  avid 
sportsman  and  decoy  collector. 

Sims  writes,  "The  attractive  cover 
portrayed  three  decoys,  two  of  which  I 
recognized  as  teal  carved  by  the  late 
John  David  Duplessis.  In  view  of  the 
present  interest  in  decoy  collecting, 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a  little  background  information 
on  him. 

"He  lived  in  Phoenix,  Louisiana,  Pla- 
quemines Parish.  During  the  period  I 
knew  him,  which  was  from  the  Fall  of 
1958  until  his  death  in  August  of  1965, 
just  prior  to  (hurricane)  Betsy  he  vir- 
tually lived  solely  on  the  fruits  of  the 
marsh:  trapping,  fishing  and  hunting. 
He  had  no  job  that  I  know  of  until  our 
duck  club  persuaded  him  to  be  our 
caretaker,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
us  with  ability  and  loyalty  until  his  death. 

"It  has  been  said  that  in  his  younger 
days  he  did  everything  a  young  man 
should  do  and  some  things  that  he 
should  not.  It  may  be  true,  as  I  have 
heard,  that  as  a  result  of  an  earlier 
incident  he  spent  some  time  in  confine- 
ment, but  whatever  may  have  trans- 
pired in  his  early  life,  during  his  last 
years  he  was  an  exemplary  person  in 
all  respects  and  lived  a  life  of  which 
anyone  could  be  proud. 

"We  first  knew  him  when  we  encoun- 
tered him  in  the  marsh  during  the  course 
of  a  hunt.  From  that  introduction  came 
friendship  and  his  subsequent  employ- 
ment. We  soon  learned  that  although 
he  had  quite  a  talent  for  carving  the 
native  working  decoy  he  really  had  no 
way  of  marketing  his  work,  primarily 
because  of  his  location.  Because  of 
the  then  growing  interest  in  native  de- 
coys, it  was  easy  for  us  to  obtain  ad- 
vance orders  from  hunting  colleagues 
in  the  New  Orleans  area  and  thereafter 
to  make  available  to  him  the  necessary 
paints  and  glass  eyes.  He,  himself,  col- 
lected driftwood  from  the  batture  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  used  the 
simple  tools  of  ax  and  knife  to  fashion 
as  many  decoys  as  he  could  reasonably 
carve  in  any  year.  This  was  usually  four 
or  five  dozen  and  most  of  them  have 
found  their  way  into  the  homes  of  per- 
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sons  who  appreciate  the  heritage  of 
the  past.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him 
take  pride  in  having  served  as  a  conduit 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  his  art 
to  be  a  collector's  item. 

"During  these  years  a  number  of  our 
members  had  very  young  sons  with 
them  at  the  camp  and  David  was  their 
guide  and  mentor  They  were  devoted 
to  him  and  will  always  remember  that 
he  initiated  them  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  marsh  and  the  way  of  life  in  the 
great  outdoors  of  Plaquemines  Parish. 
Today  these  boys  are  grown  men,  but 
neither  they  nor  we  have  forgotten 
Duplessis  either  as  the  man,  the  friend, 
or  the  artist." 

We  salute  Mr  Sims  for  his  keen  ob- 
servation and  thank  him  for  sharing 
this  brief  history  of  John  David  Duples- 
sis the  carver  and  his  two  teal  which 
found  their  way  through  Mr.  Sims  to 
Allan  Ensminger,  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment's fur  and  refuge  division.  These 
decoys  and  the  mallard  in  the  cover 
photo  have  been  in  Ensminger's  col- 
lection for  a  number  of  years;  they  have 
since  been  a  part  of  numerous  displays 
around  the  state  at  such  festivities  as 
the  state  fair  and  the  Orange  Festival. 

The  carver  of  the  mallard  decoy  was 
a  man  named  Mitchell  Spongia,  also 
from  Plaquemines  Parish,  who  spent 
his  life  in  Burrwood  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  near  Southwest 
Pass.  Burrwood  is  a  small  settlement 
about  twenty-five  miles  by  water  from 
Venice  where  highway  travel  in  Louisi- 
ana terminates.  The  town's  existence 
depends  primarily  on  the  shipping  in- 
dustry and  it  is  a  center  for  employees 


of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  and  bar  pilots.  Especially 
in  the  old  days,  families  living  there 
were  self-sufficient,  supplied  much  of 
their  own  food  through  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  were  self-educated  in  a 
world  far  apart  from  "mainland  "  Louisi- 
ana. Mitchell  was  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
at  Pass  a  Loutre  Wildlife  Management 
Area  for  about  twenty  years  before  he 
retired.  He  died  about  five  years  ago. 

In  hisyoungerdays,  Mitchell  hunted 
rabbits  and  ducks  in  the  coastal  marsh 
and  sent  them  by  boat  to  the  New  Or- 
leans French  Market  waterfront  where 
they  were  sold  until  such  practice  was 
banned  in  the  1920's.  He  spent  his  life 
hunting  waterfowl  and  carving  decoys 
for  the  hunt. 

The  configuration  of  his  mallard  de- 
coy shows  its  origin  with  the  carved, 
rounded  keel  on  tail  and  bottom  which 
made  it  swim  upright  and  kept  it  steady 
in  the  rough  open  bays  where  Spongia 
hunted  as  a  child.  The  flatbottomed 
teal  were  utilized  in  smaller,  interior 
ponds. 

Working  decoys  such  as  the  two  teal 
and  the  mallard  in  the  photograph  are 
modern  collectors  items.  They  are 
memorials  to  the  hardworking  creativ- 
ity of  their  artists  and  to  a  once  dying 
artform  that  is  being  resurrected  as  a 
contemporary  genre.  However,  there 
is  a  difference  between  these  older 
decoys  and  the  modern  ones.  Carving 
working  decoys  was  a  necessary  way 
of  life  for  men  such  as  Duplessis  and 
Spongia.  Modern  carvers,  for  the  most 
part,  work  for  art's  sake,  whittling 
beautiful  decorative  decoys  for  display 
purposes.  There  is  an  incomparable 
nostalgia  in  the  roughly  hewn,  utili- 
tarian decoys  of  yesteryear. 

The  decoys  are  displayed,  by  the 
way  on  a  William  and  Mary  fall  front 
maple  desk  with  ebonized  inlays,  circa 
1800,  owned  by  Larry  Firmin  of  Baton 
Rouge. 

-Editor 

Wildlife  Federation  Awards 

Mike  Cook,  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate  and 
State-Times,  received  the  Governor's 
Award,  the  most  prestigious  honor  in  a 
long  list  of  recognition  awards  for 
achievement  in  the  outdoor  conserva- 
tion field,  presented  by  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  and  Sears  and  Roe- 
buck. Cook  and  others  were  honored 
at  the  federation's  annual  banquet,  a 
highlight  of  the  organization's  43rd 
convention  in  Alexandria  January  30. 

Cook  had  previously  won  the  Con- 
servation Communications  Award  twice 
as  well  as  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
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Association  Conservationist  of  the  Year 
award.  He  was  selected  for  his  broad 
knowledge  and  outstanding  coverage 
of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  controversy 
as  well  as  his  interest  in  the  entire  out- 
door spectrum.  This  is  the  first  time 
anyone  from  the  Conservation  Com- 
munications category  moved  up  to 
receive  the  prestigious  Governors 
Award. 

The  annual  Governor's  State  Conser- 
vation Achievement  Program  also  rec- 
ognized other  individuals  and  organi- 
zations for  outstanding  contributions. 

David  L.  Hall  of  Slidell  was  named 
Professional  Wildlife  Conservationist 
of  the  Year  for  outstanding  work  as 
Agent  in  charge  supervising  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  enforcement 
agents  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Arkansas.  Hall  conducted  an  under- 
cover investigation  of  serious  illegal 
trade  in  walrus  ivory  and  polar  bear 
skins  from  Alaska  resulting  in  the  seizure 
of  10,000  pounds  of  ivory  worth  an 
estimated  $450,000  and  the  arrest  of 
numerous  individuals  involved  in  the 
illegal  traffic.  He  also  worked  in  a  co- 
operative undercover  operation  with 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  which  resulted  in  the 
apprehension  of  several  alligator 
poachers. 


Darlene  Fischer  received  LOWA  Fish 
of  the  Year  award;  Dave  Hall  is  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
Conservationist  of  the  Year. 

Hall  was  also  honored  as  Conserva- 
tionist of  the  Year  by  Louisiana  Out- 
door Writers  Association,  not  only  for 
achievements  in  1981  butforan  entire 
lifetime  of  contributions. 


Jim  Hall,  Monroe,  was  recognized 
as  Non-Professional  Wildlife  Conser- 
vationist of  the  Year  because  of  his 
concern  with  protection  of  the  Ouachita 
River  and  the  environment. 

Hall  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Save 
the  Ouachita  River  Environment  which 
helped  reduce  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
proposed  28  channel  cutoffs  and  asso- 
ciated dredge  spoil  for  the  Ouachita/ 
Black  River  Navigation  Project  to  two, 
resulting  in  the  saving  of  $23  million 
and  reducing  the  potential  loss  of  bot- 
tomland hardwoods  from  1,369  acres 
to  only  52  acres. 

Raceland  Junior  High  School  Con- 
servation Club  was  named  Youth  Con- 
servationist of  the  Year  for  four  consec- 
utive years  for  successsfully  working 
toward  its  goal  stated  in  its  philosophy 
"by  educating  the  youth  of  today  in 
good  conservation  practices,  we  are 
educating  the  leaders  of  tomorrow." 
The  club's  numerous  activities  include 
such  things  as:  teaching  classes  at 
Raceland  Lower  Elementary  School 
during  National  Wildlife  Week;  hosting 
a  Young  Sportsman's  Education  Day; 
sponsoring  a  firearm  and  hunter  safety 
program;  participating  in  Lafourche 
Parish  cleanup  week  activities;  contin- 
uing an  ongoing  wood  duck  nesting 


Recipients  of  the  1981  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  awards  are  (from  left  to  right  back  row)  Jim  Hall,  Alfred 
Tucker,  Dave  Hall,  Leroy  Falcon  (1981  president  Slidell  Sportsman's  League),  Mike  Cook,  Francis  Kelly  (International 
Paper  Co.),  and  Bob  Anderson.  (Front  row  left  to  right)  Kurt  Landry,  Kim  Theriot,  Tina  Folse,  and  Jeff  Theriot 
(Raceland  Jr.  High  School). 
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project;  and  working  with  their  local 
Ducks  Unlimited  chapter. 

Bob  Anderson,  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate  environmental  writer,  was 
honored  as  Conservation  Communica- 
tor of  the  Year  for  his  timely  and  accu- 
rate, easy  to  read  reporting  of  environ- 
mental issues.  His  writing  was  cited  in 
the  nomination  by  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Devel- 
opment Paul  Hardy  for  the  ability  to 
"create  public  awareness  and  involve- 
ment in  the  vital  environmental  issues 
confronting  Louisiana  citizens  today." 

International  Paper  Co.  received  the 
Conservationist  of  the  Year  by  a  Cor- 
poration, Firm  or  Company  Interna- 
tional Paper  has  primary  management 
responsibilities  of  811,000  acres  of 
land  and  has  shared  some  of  it  with  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
including  4,072  acres  on  Sabine  Wild- 
life Management  Area  leased  to  the 
state  since  1 950, 1 , 1 94  acres  on  Cities 
Service  WMA  leased  since  the  '60s, 
and  other  tracts.  The  company  has  also 
cooperated  with  the  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries department  in  a  turkey  relocation 
program  and  a  quail  management  area. 

Alfred  O.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Ponchatoula, 
was  honored  as  Conservation  Educator 
of  the  Year  for  his  work  as  a  certified 
volunteer  hunter  safety  instructor  He 
has  taught  courses  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment, conservation,  and  hunter  safety 
to  more  than  700  students  and  has  cer- 
tified 578  in  the  Louisiana  Firearms 
and  Hunter  Safety  Education  Program. 

Sen.  Samuel  B.  Nunez,  Jr,  Chalmette, 
was  awarded  the  title  of  Legislative 
Conservationist  of  the  Year  He  has 
strongly  supported  coastal  protection 
programs;  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1978  resulted  from  the 
passage  of  a  bill  amended  by  him.  In 


1981 ,  he  passed  other  significant  legis- 
lation dealing  with  coastal  protection, 
water  management,  and  the  proper 
utilization  of  Louisiana's  fisheries  re- 
sources. Of  special  note  is  the  passage 
of  the  Coastal  Environment  Protection 
Trust  Fund,  consisting  of  $35  million 
for  coastal  protection. 

The  Slidell  Sportsmen's  League  was 
named  Conservation  Organization  of 
the  Year  for  many  activities  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  significant  in  1981 
was  its  successful  efforts  to  prevent 
the  City  of  Slidell  from  discharging  4 
million  gallons  of  secondary  treated 
sewage  into  the  West  Pearl  River 

Special  Awards:  Kai  Midboe,  assis- 
tant to  Governor  Treen  on  water 
resources,  environment  and  transpor- 
tation, was  recognized  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  environmental  and  natural 
resources  conservation  in  five  major 
areas:  the  Atchafalaya  Basin,  coastal 
zone  management.  Corps  of  Engineers 
Section  404  permitting,  coastal  erosion, 
and  development  of  an  approach  for 
preservation  of  the  Tensas  area  and 
other  wildlife  habitat  in  the  state. 

As  the  governor's  representative  on 
the  Agency  Management  Group  devel- 
oping a  multi-purpose  plan  for  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  and  chairman  of  the 
state  task  force  organized  to  develop  a 
land  use  plan  for  the  Basin,  Midboe  was 
instrumental  in  development  of  the 
final  compromise  plan  accepted  by  all 
interests. 

Dow  Chemical  U.S.A.,  through  the 
efforts  of  Louisiana  Division  at  Plaque- 
mine,  recently  donated  over  45,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
to  the  state  of  Louisiana.  Because  of 
the  Company's  generosity  and  because 
this  action  was  considered  the  frame- 
work which  enabled  formulation  of  an 


acceptable  compromise  plan  for  man- 
agement of  the  Basin,  Dow  was  recog- 
nized by  the  federation  with  a  special 
award. 

Oliver  Houck,  former  vice  president 
for  conservation  and  education, 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  was 
recognized  for  his  dedication  in  "taking 
the  Atchafalaya  underwing  and  devoting 
his  resourcefulness  to  saving  her." 

Darlene  Fischer  of  Cut  Off  received 
LOWA's  Fish  of  the  Year  Award  for  her 
891  pound  bluefin  tuna.  Governor  David 
C.  Treen,  Edgar  Veillon,  Metairie,  M.A. 
"Skipper"  Dickson,  Shreveport,  and 
W  A.  "Andy  "  Anders,  Monroe  were  also 
recognized  with  special  resolutions  by 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
for  their  outstanding  contributions  in 
the  conservation  field. 

Louisiana  Conservationist  con- 
gratulates all  Governor's  Conservation 
Achievement  Award  winners. 

National  Wildlife  Week 

"We  Care  About  Eagles "  is  the  theme 
of  1982  National  Wildlife  Week  March 
14-20,  sponsored  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

The  45th  annual  observance  of  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week  commemorates 
1982  as  the  "Year  of  the  Eagle, "  the 
bicentennial  of  the  selection  of  the  bald 
eagle  as  America's  national  symbol. 
The  celebration  also  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  many  wildlife  species,  in- 
cluding the  bald  eagle,  are  now  en- 
dangered in  the  U.S. 

In  conjunction  with  the  1982  obser- 
vance of  "Year  of  the  Eagle",  Louisiana 
Conservationist  will  feature  the  bald 
eagle  in  our  state  and  as  America's 
national  symbol  in  a  story  in  an  up- 
coming issue. 


Kai  Midboe  (left),  governor's  assistant , 
receives  award  from  John  D.  Newsom 
representing  Gov.  Treen . 


Oliver  Houck,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  was  recognized. 


W.  J.  Neely  of  Dow  Chemical  accepts 
special  federation  award. 
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Pie  s  Potpourri 


By  Marian 
"Pie"  Pendley 


Crawfish  Pie 

2  lbs.  peeled  crawfish  tails 
1  cup  chopped  onion 

1  cup  chopped  celery 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
1  stick  oleo 

1  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
1  large  can  evaporated  milk 

1  tsp.  cornstarch 

2  tbsps.  minced  green  onions 
2  tbsps.  minced  parsley 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


1  unbaked  pie  crust  and  top 

Saute  onions,  celery  and  garlic  in  oleo 
until  thoroughly  cooked.  Add  soup,  milk 
and  cornstarch  that  has  been  diluted 
in  a  little  water.  Cook  about  10  minutes, 
stirring  occasionally.  Add  crawfish 
tails,  green  onions  and  parsley  and 
cook  until  tender  Pour  filling  over 
bottom  crust.  Cover  with  top  crust  and 
cut  slits  in  top.  Bake  at  350°  for  about 
15  minutes.  Reduce  heat  to  300°  and 
bake  until  golden  brown. 


Crawfish  Etouffee 

2  lbs.  crawfish  tails 
2  large  onions 

1  stalk  celery 

2  cloves  garlic 

2  medium  bell  peppers 
1  stick  butter 
1  tbsp.  flour 

1  cup  water 

2  tbsps.  chopped  parsley 

2  tbsps.  chopped  onion  tops 
Salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste 

Mince  onions,  celery,  bell  peppers  and 
garlic.  Saute  minced  vegetables  in 
melted  butter  until  soft  and  clear  Stir 
in  flour  Add  crawfish  tails  and  fat 
(if  available).  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  Add  one  cup  of  hot  water 
according  to  desired  thickness  of  gravy. 
Let  simmer  in  a  covered  pot  until  tails 
are  tender  Add  parsley  and  onion  tops. 
Serve  over  rice.  Serves  4  to  6. 

Boiled  Crawfish 

Approximately  25  lbs.  per  pot 

2  boxes  salt 

3  lemons,  halved 
3  onions,  halved 
2  boxes  crab  boil 

Small  unpeeled  red  potatoes  (optional) 
Five  ears  of  corn  (optional) 

Wash  crawfish  and  discard  the  dead 
ones.  In  a  10-gallon  pot,  bring  to  a 
rolling  boil  about  4  gallons  of  water  with 
all  ingredients  except  crawfish.  Add 
crawfish;  cover  and  heat  until  steam 
escapes  from  underneath  the  lid  (about 
12  to  15  minutes).  If  not  quite  tender 
steam  a  few  more  minutes,  but  do  not 
overcook. 

You  can  cook  approximately  25  lbs. 
per  pot  and  a  second  batch  can  be  cooked 
in  the  same  water  The  potatoes  and 
corn  are  delicious  when  eaten  along 
with  the  crawfish. 

Crawfish  Dip 

2  cups  boiled  crawfish  tails 

Vi  pint  sour  cream 

1  package  cream  cheese  (8  oz.) 

Yi  cup  celery 

Vi  cup  minced  onions 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Juice  of  1  lemon 

Combine  sour  cream  with  cream 
cheese.  Add  celery,  onions,  salt,  pepper 
and  lemon  juice  to  taste.  Mince  the 
crawfish  and  add  to  the  cheese 
mixture.  Sprinkle  with  paprika  on 
top  and  serve. 
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